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PREFACES 


G.C.Ratliff, full of the lore of 
the mountains, has savored 69 years 
- ~ of insatiable curi- 
osity, loveof man- 
kind, and down-to- 
earth living in a 
region that is 99% 
pure challenge. If 
money is your mea- 
sureof success, he 
is a failure. If 
happiness is the 
here is a man who is not 





measure, 
only successful, but rich, Page 13. 


J. Marshall Porter (Profits from 
Poor Land, Spring,’60)is back with 
another profitable 

ae idea to boost the 
economy of small 
mountain communi- 
ties (see page 33). 
Then on page 59 he 
proves, in poetry, 
that he is a man 
very close to na- 
ture. Mr. Porter 
lives in Maryland 
where he sells/services farm ma- 
chinery and freelances in writing. 





Mary Rogers’s special brand of art 
has, for many years, added auniqe 
flavor to this mag- 
azine. Many read- 
ers have probably 
wondered how she 
looks and what she 
is like. the is 
just exactly as she 
looks — friendly, 
gracious, sincere; 
a very nice person 
to know. In this 
issue she has many drawings. They 
are listed under CREDITSonpage 56. 
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Annual Conference Headquarters 
February 7-11, 1961 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


Mountain View Hotel 


GATLINBURG. TENN. 





Gatlinburg’s FIRST-- | 
@ ¢« 
and STILL Favorite 
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MARTIN MYSTERY SOLVED 
Dear Sir: 

My friend, Mrs. Clyde Winchester 
of Greenwood, Ind., gave me No.1, 
Vol. XXXVI of your magazine and it 
was so interesting to me that I am 
enclosing herewith check for one 
dollar for further copies beginning 
with No. 2, same Volume. If com- 
plete Vol. XXXV is available for 
same price, would enjoy reading it 
al so. 

Mrs. Winchester, knowing my in- 
terest in the purple martin, was 
sure the article on Mr. King would 
please me, and it did. Having been 
a fan of these wonderful birds for 
fully sixty years, their habits and 
way of life intrigues one. 

As an explanation for the insects 
the martins feed on, being up so 
high preceding a storm or rain, 
seems to be because before the storm 
or rain, amass of heavier air moves 
in, displdcing the lighter air up- 
ward, and of course the flying in- 
sects go up with the lighter, com- 
paratively warmer air. The lower 
reading on the barometer gives the 
answer, andit usually occurs 24 to 
36 hours ahead of the change in the 
weather. 

The scout martins, the advance 
agents, usually arrive here in Cen- 
tral Indiana about the first of A- 
pril, the main body of the flock 
arriving about mid-April, and they 
leave here about the middle of Au- 
gust. 

Think I will have to tryMr. King's 
styleof houses and see if our birds 
like them. Trouble with most plans 
for multiple room martin houses, 
they call for room dimensions of 
6x6 inches and the young ones are 
crowded out and fall to the ground. 

We have eight pair in our house 
this year. They are all laying and 
soon there will be many little big 
mouths to feed. 

Pardon me for this long epistle, 
but I think the work there must be 
wonderful and very rewarding. All 
good wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. R. J. Pickhardt 

Osteopathic Physician 
Franklin, Ind. 
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Dear Sir: (e-/ ys 

As ayoung person who is interest- 
ed in the mountain region of the 
South, I have also been concerned 
with where my friends, who were also 
born and brought up in the mountains, 
are going to work and spend their 
lives. 

The majorityof them (in college, 
as I am) are going topractice their 
profession in northern and western 
states where they can makemore mon- 
ey. It’s not that they don't love 
the South. Their ties with home 
are very strong: they remember the 
folk dances, the mountain ballads. 
They havenot forgotten the wonder- 
ful teachers we had through the 
years; teachers who could have gone 
elsewhere and doubled their sala- 
ries. These teachers didn’t go be- 
cause they were interested in us. 
They gave up mony luxuries, com- 
forts, and other personal gains 
which would have made their lives 
easier. 

My friends haven't forgotten the 
doctors, nurses, ministers, and 
others of numerous professions who 
have devoted their lives to the Ap- 
palachian South and to us. 

How con we pay for the wonderful 
heritage we have received? By doing 
as others have done...sacrifice 
personal gain. Are we going to be 
little people who thrive on mater- 
ial success? Let's hope not. 

If you are one of many talents, 
the South needs you; here you can 
be really outstanding. If you are 
untalented but willing to work for 
results, we need you, too. 

Certainly the South is deficient 
in many things. We have unemploy- 
ment, low salaries, very little 
industry, unsanitary living condi- 
tions in many communities, and our 
educational facilities are infer- 
ior. 

We need many things such as: vo- 
cational training schools, super- 
vised recreation, more and better 
educators, industry to create jobs 
for our unemployed, and we need 
people who want to see the South 
progress and meet the standards of 
a growing and demanding land. 

As Southern citizens of tomorrow, 
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let’s not run away from our prob- 
lems. Let's face them and overcome 
them as mature people. 

Yours truly, 

Loretta Estridge 

Eastern Ky. State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Dear Sir: 

Quite by accident I purchased a 
copy of MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK from 
a local newsstand. Being a moun- 
taineer, I found the magazine a 
greater source of joy and inspira- 
tion than any other magazine that 
I have read in the past ten or 
twelve years. 

I began teaching in the mountains 
of North Carolina but, because of 
ill health, I went to Florida some 
five years ago to teach. Even though 
I cannot teach in the mountains, ny 
heart isever withthemountain folk 
and their ways of life. 

Enclosed is acheck for a member- 
ship in the Council of the South- 
ern Mountains. My very best wishes 
for continued success in the work 
you are doing. 

Very truly yours, 

Josephine J. Curto 

4420 Prairie Ave. 
Miami Beach 40, Florida 


Dear Sir: 
Enclosed is $1.00 for MOUNTAIN 
LIFE & WORK for the year of 1960. 
Please start my subscription with 
the first issueof the year because 
there is vital information in it 
that is quite useful to me. Let me 
commend you for your interesting 
articles, attractive layout, and 
especially for the thought content 
of most of your articles. 
Your valuable contribution to the 
building of a solid Christi soci- 
ety deserves many words of praise. 
We pray for you and your work; please 
pray for us. 
Sincerely in Christ, 
Mr. Daniel G. Schmidt 
632 Haven 

Hamilton, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 

You will find my personal check 
for $1.00 enclosed for the next four 
issues of MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK. 
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Just by chance, the spring issue 
happened to fall into my hands ad 
I was charmed by its contents. In- 
cidentally, I might say some of my 
dearest friends are from the sec- 
tion about which you write, and I 
taught at one time at Oil Springs 
near Paintsville. 

Cordially yours, 

Mrs. William B. Marshall 

124 S. Florida Street 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 


Dear Sir: 

Please find enclosed $1.00 for 
which I wish you to send me all 
four of the 1959 issues of MOUNTAIN 
LIFE & WORK. This is a real favor 
to me. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Charles Bushnell 

65 Green field Lane 
Rochester 10, New York 


Dear Friends: 

Enclosed is my small contribution 
of $5.00 to help in the wonderful 
work you are doing. Although far 
from the area now, “my heart is in 
the highlands” andI thoroughly en- 
joy reading MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK 
and noticesof the conferences, etc. 
Thank you for keeping me on the 
list! Best wishes to you all—al- 
ways. 

Sincerely, 

Alice A. Bratt 

14] Atlantic Street 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


Dear Sir: 

I learned so very much about the 
needs of people in the Appalachian 
South at the anual (Qouncil Con- 
ference (Feb. ‘60) that Ihave defi- 
nitely decided to go into Mountain 
work. I also hope tobe able to in- 
fluence other young people into 
going into the same work; maybe not 
in the nursing or medical field, 
but in some other equally vital 
field. 

I wish to thank the Council for 
opening my eyes to so many things. 

Sincerely, 

Josie Brigman 

Box 307 
Crossnore, North Carolina 
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Too Many Followers 


by 


Henry C. Mayer 


Let me make clear at the outset that nearly everything in this 
article is written to promote discussion and is, for the most part, 
personal opinion. 

There is little doubt that Appalachia can produce leaders. It 
already has, and some of its best have been part of the outmigration 
which has characterized life in this region since 1940. However, 
occasionally one' hears the complaint that we do not have enough 
leaders in this region. I wonder if it is not more nearlytrue to say 
that we need better equipped leaders—equipped with professional 
knowledge and know-how which is specially suited to our region's 
needs. What I have to say here has its best application in the con- 
text of a continuing program of total regional development. 

It is proposed here to discuss this question under four main 
categories: education, government, business andreligion. I hasten 
to say that these fields overlap, and in discussing them separately, 
no attempt is made to consider them exhaustively, or as the only 
fields which should be considered. Neither is there intent to con- 
sider them without the impact each field must bring on the others. 
Not much of what will be said here is exactly new and still less is 
original. I have listened to many wise people who know more about 
the Appalachian South than I willever know—but here isa re-state- 
ment and summary of the best opinions I have encountered. 

EDUCATION: The importance of education is admitted by all. 
The real questions seem to relate to the program of studies. For 
instance, in at least one Appalachian region, there isa heavy stress 
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on vocational agriculture training in high school. Is this training 
adequately geared to the peculiar problems of our region or to the 
sub-regions within each state? In view of the heavy and continuing 
outmigration, is there some responsibility to place more emphasis 
on vocational industrial training? There is little likelihood of in- 
creased acreages, and the number of those who farm profitably is 
likely to decrease. 

One might even question whether today's elementary and high 
school education is taught too exclusively in a pattern which relates 
more to city living than toruralareas. This is a tricky observation 
and the real question it poses canbe stated as follows: what relations 
can we uncover between the current program of studies and teaching 
methods on the one hand and the number of failures and drop-outs 
on the other? 

There are other considerations which favor the suggested im- 
provement in vocational studies. Today's skilled workers, be they 
machinists, tool and die makers, electricians, etc. , are not very 
far removed in their practical know-how from an engineer with a 
degree. They are also in a better position to see and help the over- 
alloperation of a plantor factory. Both these factors have not only 
an intimate relationship to the person's earning power and steadi- 
ness of employment; they also enable a man to appreciate and en- 
courage his children's aims and activities to better themselves. It 
is difficult for parents, whose school record may have included 
dropping out before graduation, to appreciate adequately a child's 
ambition for higher and advanced education. A final consideration 
for gearing industrial skills to the high school program is that future 
unskilled employment seems likely to decrease. It is also import- 
ant that girls betrained inbusiness skills, such as typing and short- 
hand and bookkeeping, so that they can be able to be employed. 

The college picture is another story. There are mountain col- 
leges, such as Berea, which offer courses in business administra- 
tion and some offer work in pre-engineering. But do we realize 
that valuable as these courses are, they do not encourage youth to 
stayin their region or state where opportunity permits—nor do they 
usually give our region's youth an intelligent framework for con- 
structive action in the region? 

What I would propose is that there should be some courses that 
pertain to regional development worked into the commerce and other 
appropriate study programs. There are a number of practical dif- 
ficulties which might make this hard to achieve, but it seems that 
some progress could be made if regional educational leaders would 
confer and try to see how and what could be done. For instance, 
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there might be a survey course in forestry, one on water resource 
development with strong emphasis on federal and state legislation, 
the economics of modern industrial development, agricultural econ- 
omics (economics related not only to farming but to farm-related 
industry), and tourist development, 

The needs of our increasing population inthis country, the pos- 
sible limits on resource availability, the growing competition among 
cities and states in the field of industrial development, all these 
reasons would tend to support a thorough investigation of how and 
what higher education can do to contribute to a program of devel- 
opment. 

It sometimes seems inthis country that, beinga practical peo- 
ple, we have often had to rely on the talented non-professional be- 
cause certain phases of development occurred before we had the 
professionals ready. I think we will always need the talented per- 
son who works in a field which is not necessarily the one in which 
he is trained. But the numbers of people we will need in the com- 


ing years might easily keep us from relying exclusively on them, 


In the courses which I have just suggested, I am thinking primarily 
of those who would be attracted to chamber of commerce workor 
to the career of beingan industrial agent for the utilities, railroads 
and state departments of economic development. 

Finally, I would not want higher education to consider going it 
alone in introducing these courses; it should interest the larger 
chambers of commerce and the industries just mentioned for two 
reasons: 1) to integrate the practical experience of these develop- 
ment agencies both in the choice of courses and in methods of teach- 
ing them; 2) to co-ordinate theory and practice in such a way that 
the student's studies will afford him adequate placement after grad- 
uation. 

GOVERNMENT: The field of government is presented here not 
so much as careers in Washington; rather we need to stimulate our 
region's youth to consider the opportunities of working for the gov- 
ernment at the local or regional level. I wonderhow well our youth 
are informed and motivated toward such career fields as the various 
opportunities offered by the departments of Health, Education and 
Welfare and Agriculture. These jobs could help provide a nucleus 
from which the number of middle class active professional citizens 
could be increased in numbers and impact. 

In discussing government careers, the expanding role of our 
state governments is assuming greater importance. There are 
many opportunities in this important area of our way of life and one 
wonders if many students have not bypassed this possibility. One 
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hears from students both the claim that the federal government is 
too big and we can solve the problems of. our region only with the 
help of the federal government. Both opfnions tend to overlook a 
possible solution which is the intelligent and patient attention to 
these problems at the level of state government. It used to be said 
in the army that there were 16 people for every soldier in the front 
lines. Something like that might be said about the even larger num- 
ber of non-elective, professionally competent people who back up 
every elected state official. 

Perhaps one obstacle which might limit students' interest in 
careers with government should be mentioned here. This obstacle 
is a tendency toward cynicism regarding politics because of what a 
student has seen, heard or suspected about local politics. The stu- 
dents must realize that all careers, government included, pose 
questions of conscience. Politics is neither better nor worse than 
other human situations. The most influential persons in govern- 
ment are not always those who hit the headlines. Of course, if one 
wants to be successful at any price, there will be moral problems 
and this is true in any field of work. But it seems to me that it is 
more important to be influential—and in doing this, some measure 
of success will accompany us. A student should realize that the 
problems of morality in politics are more widely publicized than 
those which concern a career in business—possibly because they 
concern the welfare of all of us. 

BUSINESS: Some of you may smile at the inclusionof business 
in this discussion. But I think we owe more than might be readily 
apparent to the business section of our community and region. It is 
true that the free enterprise effort has occasionally not acted wisely 
in this region, but modern business has interests which go beyond 
anything thought of by the entrepreneur of a century or half-century 
ago. Iam impressed by the firms mining coal which offer scholar- 
ships in Eastern Kentucky and wonder if any such program could be 
extended and, in some cases, an "interne clause" inserted which 
would require the recipients to come back and work for a period of 
say two years. We would still have a problem keeping these people, 
but at least we would be gaining some more professionals in the 
region and some would stay. 

I think we should be realistic. The likelihood of major indus- 
trial development, the coming of large plants, is still in the future. 
We need toinventory what possibilities service-connected and small 
industries have for our region and this analysis should be cognizant 
of the special nature and problems of our various sub-regions. 
North Carolina has made remarkable progress with small industries. 
11 














While it might not be possible to fmitate or equal this program in 
its entirety, much could be done if pursued thoughtfully and care- 
fully. : 

RELIGION AND LEADERSHIP: The importance of religion lies 
not only in the very nature of religion but in the realand lasting im- 
pact which our spiritual leaders have on the people of our region. 
Their influence is chase with special responsibility and I have 
little doubt that we have many dedicated men and women serving 
God and man inthis region. So I would merely raise these questions: 
To what extent do religious leaders try to down these attitudes.... 
we can't do anything about dur condition. ..we can't do anything that 
would let the other town get the better of us. ..too much book learn- 
ing leads to unbelief. To wh9* 2xtent do we initiate positive projects 
in cooperation? Do we re: sticallydrive home the point that there 
is a real relationship betwe ~n religion and service to others on the 
one hand and between a virtuous and a full human life on the other? 

It seems to me thatour basic needin this region is motivation. 
One can always hope and work for another TVA in Appalachia, but 
we must not omit contiming efforts to stimulate our people and set 
up projects which are within their power. 

In this work of stimulating and leading, it is perhaps necessary 
to revise our notions of leadership a little. It is wonderful to be 
the fellow at the head of the "holler," but he is not the only type of 
leader we need. Above all, we needalso, and maybe even more so, 
the leader who continually does little things extraordinarily well. 
It is our religious leaders who, under God, can give us the inspir- 
ation to pursue this tiring, but necessary, form of leadership. eno 


SHOES FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 

; Remember the notice inthe summer is- 

sue on free shoes for indigent chil- 
S \ dren? There are still a good many 
pairs availableinsizes ranging from 
'6 to 12, and afew in size 2, Send us 
the child’s size or foot tracing and 
we’ ll try to fit him. Have the child 
put his full weight onthe paper while 
you draw around his foot. The photo 
shows aCouncil worker matching shoes 
with foot outlines. Thus, many needy 
children will have shoes this fall, 
thanks to the Weinbrenner Company of 

Mil wauk ee. 
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INTERVIEW 





G. 0. Ratliff, “a'ler Scholar” 


by Robert F. Connor 


Pent up against a 45 degree slope, heavily terraced 
with flower beds, is a mo est mountain home in one of the 
deep hollows that furrow the land surrounding Pikeville, Kentucky. 
It is the dwelling place of Grover Cleveland Ratliff, perceptive moun- 
tain man, "holler scholar" extraordinaire, and plain 'G.C." to the 
hundreds of people who have come to regard him as their spokesman. 
Downslope from the tall stilts that support his front porch stands a 
small white wooden schoolhouse. Here he graduated fromthe eighth 
grade more than fifty years ago. In his lifetime he has seen coal 
become king, transform the quiet hollows into echo chambers in a 
time when, to paraphrase the Old Testament, ''the voice of the tip- 
ple was heard in our land."'" He has lived to see those coal mines 
shut down, perhaps forever, and the hollows revert to quiet isola- 
tion. He has seen his neighbors leave the homes of their ancestors 
to migrate north to what they thought would be the land of plenty. 
He has seen them return, victims of prejudice, misunderstanding, 
and credit-buying, to grubthe land they had ignored in thedays when 
coal fattened mens' purses and blackened their faces. 

What is so special about this man who lives alone on a moun- 
tainside and looks down on the schoolhouse of his youth? Perhaps 
it is the fact that he has for years recorded, in words and photo- 
graphs, everything that has happened in this region where he was 
born and raised. He might well be known as "the man who writes 
everything down."' For overthirty years he has kept a daily journal 
of the day-to-day happenings that have shaped his life in the moun- 


tains. continued on page 16 
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* QUOTES * 


“The future of the mountains? 





Your guess isas good asmine. 
But as long as we all guess, 


oo 


without action, we’ ll be right 
where we are today; helpless. 
But there is a potential fu- 
ture here. Without flood'con- 
trol and adequate slack wa- 
ter, factories will not lo- 
cate in the area. Give us 





and there is sufficient coal 
in the region to last some 
400 years at the highest rate 
of mining ever attained in 
these fields. 


“But I say: it’s your guess ) 4 
4 





as well as mine.” 


“The Golden Rule is a prin- 
ciple, not a precept; a liv- 
ing thing, not a dead plati- 
tude. I certainly don’t fol- 
low it always, but whenever 








canalization and flood con- 
trol dams. Then, not only 
will there be manufacturing 
plants all the way up the Big 
Sandy Valley, but coal men 
will be put onan equal basis 
with other fields, shipping 
their product by slack water 
to Catlettsburg, and on to 
markets. 

“There are various minerals 
and metals all over the val- 
ley, waiting for development, 
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I do, the result is satisfy- 
ing and sweet. Now, if we 
use the Golden Rule because 
f it pays, then the effect is 
killed, andthe result is what 
we deserve. We must LIVE it, 
have it in our hearts, FEEL 


it and practice it, not be- 


7 


cause we anticipate something 
from it, but because it is a 
part of us, something which 
forces us on toa better life.” 


“YT think every man ought to 
use his talents, because they 
are God-given. A man isn’t 
responsible for his talents. 
If he’s intelligent, he’s not 
+ responsible for it—if he’s 
Q) fF) dumb, he’s not responsible 

for it because he had nothing to do with it. But you are re- 
sponsible for the development of your talent. If you don’t, 
you’re doing God a dishonor in my estimation; if you go bury 
it, He’s going to take it away from you, but if you use it, 








you’11 be rewarded many fold.” 
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continued from page 13 

What prompted this literary in- 
dustry was a deep concern for a true 
representation of the mountain people 
and their way of life. Too oftenhe had 
seen the facts distorted and the peo- 
ple caricatured. But, more than a 
mere recorder of facts, he has also 
been a recorder of history. In 1928 
when his small dry cleaning business 
(later sold) was running smoothly, he 
took off across the hills to interview 
the oldest inhabitants he could find 
and record their earliest recollections 
of life in the mountains. The result 
of all his searching and writing can 
be found in the many notebooks kept 
in his large fireproof file cabinet. 
Here, millions of words spell out the 
graphic changes that have marked the 
social and economic upheaval of the 
Appalachian South. Much of his ma- 
terial has been published in the form 
of newspaper articles, but the bulk of 
it is still in the process of being read- 
ied for ultimate publication in book 
form. 

There is, for instance, a 95,000 
word manuscript onthe emergence of 
coalas a major industry inthe moun- 
tains, the early struggles of the un- 
ions and the working conditions which 
made them imperative, the harrowing 
experiences of the depression years 
when the coal boom had become a mere 
sputter and children died of hunger. 
Another manuscript, nearly as long, 
concerns itself with the vendettas of 
the early days. Facts for this work 
were obtained directly from the old 
settlers, most of them long since 
dead, who witnessed these depreda- 
tions. Theirchildren, grandchildren, 
and great grandchildren have, today, 
16 
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only faint recollections of the stories recounted by their elders: 
"G,C." went tothe very source of this information while there was 
still time, and the thousands of notes he now has on file are cer- 
tainly unique. 

Here is aman who has mastered the art of living; he has found 
peace and tranquility in simple pursuits: gardening, meeting with 
friends and the families of his children, reading and writing. He 
is one of those inspiring persons who are at peace with life around 
them; he has found reward in a regionthat has offered him nothing 
but struggle and challenge for nearly all of his 69 years, 

Here is atangible success made upof manyintangibles. Com- 
bined, they present a man who loves a land he could well detest, 
who can philosophize about the turns of fate that have altered and 
redefined early ambitions, who has never lost the feeling that what 
has happened and is happening to the land and people of his region 
has significance, if only because it is happening. 

It is this intense awareness, rather than a sheer love of writ- 
ing, that has re-,_.. 
sulted in the mil-@ 
lions of words that 
form achronology 
vast in its min- 
uteness and broad 
in its detail. Infi 
his simple hillside 
home is the well-? 
spring of written| 
and photographic} 
information on the FJ 
declining pulse of jaja 
a region which now 
presents only a jaded charade to the curious traveler. "G,C." 
has seen, felt, and recorded, not in bitterness and disappointment, 
and not with the approach of a clinician, but with respect and un- 
derstanding. 

In his schedule there is no time for depressing reflections a- 
bout the prosperous era now passed. For him "tomorrow" is al- 
ways more than just another day, it is more time tocount his bles- 
sings, to work among his flowers, to visit among the businessmen 
who are his friends in Pikeville and who represent the future pro- 
gress of his area, and finally, to write it all down, to make it part 
of the factual literary fabric he has been weaving for the past 35 
years. END 
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Highland Language of the Cumberland Coal Country 
(Second Revision April 29, 1960) 
J. Huston Westover, M.D. 

I give little credit for this information to my own observations, 
but thank particularly Ethel Park Richardson, James Watt Raine, 
Norah B, Fields, and Ellen Churchill Semple for source material. 
Rarely I have noted similar words or expressions in early Quaker 
Journals of the 17th Century, and one or two expressions used by 
my own family, of Scotch-English ancestry. I thank also my asso- 
ciates who have contributed to the lengthening of this collection. 

The America of the past is rapidly disappearing,but to some 
extent it is preserved in the Cumberland Plateau country, a region 
which until recently was relatively isolated and inaccessible, Many 
mountain people have lived apart since colonial times, sometimes 
in virtually total independence of contemporary society or govern- 
ment; they have often beencontent to till the land, build theirhomes, 
rear many children and worship God in the style of their forefathers. 

The language is old fashioned and archaic but it is good, if un- 
grammatical, English. It is not degraded and does not represent a 
corrupt falling away from modern speech, but rather the survival 
of the speech of an older day. It has developed from Elizabethan 
English, with enough of that phraseology surviving to give the speech 
a quaint and delightful flavor. Some of the words are found to have 
Old French origin. Occasionally the gift of fresh and fluid speech 
occurs, a phenomenon possible when grammar is not inhibitory. 
Incidentally, the mountain lads who get to the State University at 
Lexington traditionally carry off the honors. 

Numerous studies of words and figures of speech have been 
made. Some of these we hear daily in clinic. I have attempted to 
list some of the more common from the sources mentioned: 
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(The expressions are listed alphabetically and are followed by meaning 


and source, ) 


a-devlin’... bothering 
afeared...afraid...Shakespeare 
affords... provides... Anglo-Saxon 
agey... stiff (joints) 

aim...plan, calculate... Shakespeare 
air...is, are 

airy...ever 


banded up... gathered together 
bedfast...confined to bed 
benn... been 

big-eye... insomnia 

biscuit bread... bread 
blowth... that which blows 
borned... born 


capacitated...had the ability to 

cheer,..chair 

church-house... church 

clum...climbed...Chaucer (clomb) 
Spenser (clomben) 

common...affable, mingles as an 

equal 
common...fair (health) 


damified...damaged...Faerie Queen 
destructious...destructive 
directly...quickly, now 
disfurnish... bother 

don’t care to...don’t object to 


each...itch 

east...yeast 

easy fed...no appitite 
embers... fire...Anglican Church 
endurabler...more endurable 


fair up...clear 
fall sores...an impetiginous skin 
lesion 

faulted...scolded 

favor...resemble...As You Like It 

favored...eligible, pretty 

feel... fill 

fell to staves...fell apart 
(barrel) 

fiesty... frisky 

fights at...pulls or picks at 

filth...that which fills 

fine as a frog’s hair... fine 


gin work or gin-whack around...do 
chores...Mid. Eng. or Old Fr. 

ginning...cleaning 

gorm...smear 


airy bit...slightly 
allow...assume...Piers Plowman 
allus...always 

antic (adj.)...frisky...Hewlet 
a-raisin’... growing 
arter...after 

ashamed... bashful 


boughten... bought 

bread...corn or cornbread 

breast complaint... tuberculosis 

bresh... brush 

brothers-and-children... first 
cousin 

budget... pack 

buss, bussy...kiss, sweetheart 


contrarious...contrary...Milton 
cooterin’ about... tottering 
costes...costs...plural in Chaucer 
cow-brute... cow 

crap...crop 

crap their wings...punish children 
cut to blood...whip to bleeding 


down... ailing 
down-diddy...little chick 
drene, ..drain 
drug... dragged. ..Chaucer 


everwho. .. whoever 

extrasize... exercise 

eyes glimmer...poor vision 

eyes sprung...effect of eye strain 


fine as you ever seed me...fine 

fitten...ready 

fleem...phlegm 

foller talkin’...speak as a pro- 
fession 

foreparents... forefathers 

fotch... fetched or fetch 

fotched in...brought from store 

franzy... frenzy 

fulls...is full 

fur...far...Sir Philip Sidney 

furriner...us 


gouted... rutted 
grine... groin 
growed... grew 
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handkercher. ..handkerchief... 
Prince Arthur 

heap of people...many people... 
Piers Plowman 

heel... hill 

hep...help 


ill...irritable 
ingern... onion 
in under...under 


jine...join...Alexander Pope 


keer...care 


larnin’ ...education 
laskit...elastic 
latch-pin...safety pin 

law...take to court... Anglo-Saxon 


master... large 

meachin’ along...going slowly 
memorize... remember 
Mizriz...Mrs. 


natur...nature... Beaumont 
naturalized... acquainted 
nekkid. ..naked 

no count...not good 

Old Hornie...the devil...Scottish 
operate... operate on 


pass out...die 
payed no mind to... ignored 
pears to me she lost her notch 
stick...woman overdue 
peart...pert...Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 
peartened-up...brightened up, im- 
proved... The Tempest 
pearty...well-behaved 
pieded or piedy...pied...Milton 
pizen...poison 
plunder...odds and ends 


quare... queer 


rewarded...offered reward for 
rive...split...Middle English 


sallet...salad...Old French 
sarvice...service...Faerie Queen 
scattered (disease)...cured... 
Middle English 
scope... spread 
Scriptur...Scripture... Beaumont 
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high tide... flood (stream) 
hireling...employee 

hit... it...Chaucer 
holp...helped...King James Bible 
house. .. home 

hyar...here 


-iron pots, pans 
and dishes 


iron and delft.. 


journey-proud...worked up about a 
future trip 


knowed. .. knew 


likeliest... best 

lines the song...leads the sing- 
ing without books 

logging man...hard worker 


moralize...to teach good to 
mought...might...Spenser 
murther...murder...Lord Bacon 


not a big feeling bone in his 

body...not conceited 

not much,..not in very: good 
health 


orter...ought to 


poke... bag...Old Scottish 

poked it up...put it in a bag... 
Scottish 

pones... lumps on skin...Algonquin 
Indians 

prank...play 

pretty... toy 

proud... glad...Anglo-Saxon prood 

punishin’... feeling sick 

puny...weak or failing 

put it to me...gave it to me 


quiled...coiled 


rock-clift...cilff 
rotten (child)...spoiled 
secret or secrets... genitalia 
seems like...yes 

seems like that...seems 
sell...sale 
sence...since...Nash 
several...many 
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Shacklin’ mad...hackles raised 
shucky bean...string beens dried 
sight...abundance...Gower 
soon...early...Antony & Cleopatra 
span,..while... Anglo-Saxon 
spell...while... Anglo-Saxon 


tact...attack 

taken... began to or experienced... 
late Anglo-Saxon 

talkier...more talkative 

teach up... teach 

they are...there is 

throwed... threw 


underminded. .. undermined 


want...would like to be 

warranted... arrested 

warter...water 

wasted... used 

weanin’ house...house built for 
the oldest son (he moves into 
on the day of his marriage) 

we-uns...we...Old English 

whar... where 

wheapon, whuppin... whipping 

whelps, whelks...wheals 


yan...yon 
yander...yonder...Nash 
yearn,..earn 

yieldy... yielding 


spilth...what one spills 

spring flush...spring flood 
strop her down...discipline wife 
studied... thought...The Tempest 
surround... go around 


titty-nipple...nipple or teat... 
Scotch dialect 

tolable...passably, ordinary 

tole... feed 

tooth dentist...dentist 

tossted... tossed... Spenser 

trade...shop...Britain 


unthoughtedly...thoughtlessly 


whipt...won 
willy...will or desire... Anglo- 
Saxon 

won’ t furnish me nothing...won’t 
provide anything 

wore him out... thoroughly spanked 
him 

workin’ est...very hard working 

wrop... wrap 

wropped...wrapped... Shakespeare 


yit...yet...Spenser 
younguns... children 
you-uns...you (plural) Old Eng. 


It is noted then that we are in the midst of a rich heritage of 
well preserved Old English and Scottish usage, where language is 
still spoken thought. I have noted local expressions, such as "sull"' 
for "go limp or play dead" not covered by the above list from the 
references, and have been watching for ''redd up"' used instead of 
"clean up,'' an expression in my own family. Perhaps by close at- 
tention we may observe more of these authentic, admirable locutions. 


END 





MOUNTAIN HUMOR 
The small boy watched the millstones slowly revolve as the huge water 
wheel outside the mill turned. Turning to the miller he said, “Bet I 
could eat that corn meal as fast as you’re grindin’ it.” 
‘Maybe you could,” replied the miller, “but for how long?” 
“*Till I starved to death,’’ replied the boy. 
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Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the newest in textures and tp) 
most fashionable colors in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms and 
other equipment, join the thousands of happy, satisfied weavers who have made 
Lily headquarters for all their weaving needs. 

A large and complete stock ready for prompt shipment in any quantity. FREE 
price list. Complete set cf samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be applied 
to your next order of $10 or more. 


Order all your supplies from 


LILY MILLS COMPANY ¢ Dept. HWB, Shelby, N. C. 
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ELIXIR 
by 
John D. Engle, Jr. 


"| reckon |'m done for," Grandma said. 

"I'd like to go back to the hills to die. 

|'m tired of city ways and city bread. 

| want to go where there is earth and sky, 

Back where a body can look out and see 

More than clouds of soot and a grimy wall— 

Where there are flowers and where a friendly tree 


Cradles a bird that has a welcome cal|." 


So Andy quit his job, and | quit mine. 

We loaded our belongings on a truck 

And moved back to the land of laurel and pine— 
Back to our birthright and our mountain luck. 
And Grandma, who was wasting all away, 


Is now quite well and working every day! 


(ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER) 
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JOHN WILLIE 





by Alma Robison Higbee 


As John Willie eased the bars down, separated old Jers, the 
red cow, from the yearling heifer and drove her out, his heart was 
blundering around his ribs like a hoss that had eat a mess of stag- 
gerweed. He had lain in his bed up in the loft waiting till moonset 
to slip away, but it was still light enough to see how everything 
looked, the gray house squatting like an ill-fed cat there inthe pal- 
ing fence, the well with the mossy well gum and the well sweep that 
had been there since Grandpap's time. 

By Jingo, the black and white feist, * came twiddling around John 
Willie's legs, begging to go. "You go back now," John Willie said 
in a loud whisper. "You got to stay with Ma and the young'uns. 
Ain't no place for you where I'm goin'." 

With drooping tail, By Jingo snuck backand saton the doorstep. 
John Willie's eyes stung but he tightened up his mouth and vowed 
that it was because he hadn't slept hardly any. He'd had to stay 
awake and slip off 'fore it was daybreak. He had to be clar off the 
creek'fore sun up, 'cause the neighbors would ask questions if they 
ketched him driving Ma's cow off. Questions he didn't want to an- 
swer. 

Back in the stable lot, the yearling bawled lonesomely. John 
Willie knuckled his eyes and drove the cow along the paling fence to 
the road, then started down it. Jers started a tussle to go back, 
so he broke an elm switch to skutch her along with. 

At the end of the lane he turned and looked back at the house 


*A small, frisky dog. 
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where Ma and the young'uns slept. There was a quare emptiness 
in his stomach, like he was hungry, but he wasn't. He had never 
been away from home in all of his fifteen years and it made him 
afeard. 

"I'll make it up to you, Ma," he said aloud, his husky voice 
breaking childishly. He put his hand to his throat, for it seemed 
like the words stuck there and they were big words. He swallowed 
hard, trying todown them. It was too bad that he had to remember, 
just then, the year Ma worked for Sid Cottle to pay for the cow. 
All the young'uns were littlethen, right after Pa died. He had been 
eight then, Tad only a year old and the other four in between. That 
year was one he could never forget. 

That had beena drought year and wasn't muchof anything rais- 
ed. Afterthe garden truck was gone, about all they had was turnips 
and hominy, cooked off the first time with good ashes in the water 
to take the husks off, then washed good and cooked tender with ba- 
con rind. Then Ma bought the cow and paid for her by working in 
the field for a neighbor, then grubbingout a new ground piece. Aft- 
er they had milk and butter, the little young'uns didn't ever go to 
bed hungry any more. 

He made a little crying sound in his throat, covering it up with 
a loud cough. Then suddenly he knew a thing that he had not known 
before. He knew he couldn't go. He had dreamed of it and planned 
on it for two whole years now, but he couldn't go. He had tried to 
make himself believe that he was just borrying Jers, but when you 
borried a thing, you paid it back and he couldn't pay old Jers back, 
once he got downyander. That wasn't borrying. That was stealing. 

He headed the cow off and turned her back toward home. Now 
his feet barely hit the ground, he was in such a swivet to get back. 
He thought he must have been tetched in the head, wanting a thing, 
to slip off between two suns and take Ma's milch cow with him. 
Whatever would Ma and the young'uns have done without the milk? 
What would Ma have thought? She allus said he was a good boy... 

Everything was still when he reached the house and Jers stood 
stomping impatiently till he slipped the bars down and let her through. 
Slipping the bar back, he turned and walked to the house, head down, 
his heart dragging along slower than his feet. Seeing a doubled up 
figure on the step, he jumped, his mouth gone dry as a July creek 
bed. It was Ma! 

"That you, son?" she asked gently, and looking down, he saw 
that she had a dark shawl over her nightgown. Her face was akind 
of white blur above it. Something hot and wet slipped down John 
Willie's face. Putting up a hand he pushed the tears away andsank 
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down on the lower step, his knees feeling weak as b'iled over cof- 
fee. 

He thought she would say something but she didn't. Just sat 
there waiting for himto tell her. And he knew he had to do it. For 
a minute there, he thought it would kill the dream to take and spread 
itout for someone else to see, it was such a close thing, but he had 
to tell her. She had seen himtryingto stealoldJers. He had to tell 
her. 

Frantically he scurried around inhis mind, 
gathering up words, words to tell her. Ona 
caught breath, he asked, 'Ma, did words have 
color for you, like pink and blue and green? 
Do they, Ma? Do they have taste, even, and 
feel? Do they, Ma?" 

He knew that she turned and stared at 
him in the dark. 'Words, son?" 

Suddenly he wanted to tell her and it Ls 
was easy. "Allus, words have beencolored, (On al 
the way Isee 'em. Take the word 'waken,' — 
now that's a white word, kind of still, with no 
sound to it. 'Sundown,'that's got gold edges all mixed up with red. 
'April' is a pinky word, and soft as moss on the fur side of a tree. 
'Bird.' That's a word you feel with your hands, round and smooth. 
Maybe the best word of all is 'twilight.' It's blue and it smells like 
spicewood. ‘'Sunday' is a purple word and 'wind' is a green word, 
and tastes like ripe Mayapple. They ain't nothin' in the world like 
words, Ma. Nothin'." 

"You allus was a quare child, John Willie," Ma said slowly. 
You never was like the rest, allus mutterin' to yourself and wool- 
gatherin' around. I'mglad it ain't nothin' worse than words you got 
on your mind. I've been afeard you was kindly tetched in the head." 

"Ma, it was the last year Miss Angel teached school, the last 
year I went, that I found out about words. No otherteacher bothered 
with me much. She learned me a lot of words to spell and I still 
spell 'em over ever' day, when I'm a hoein' corn or choppin' wood, 
sol won't ever forget 'em. But I want to know a whole passel more 
of words. I want toknow all the words in books. She told me about 
this place, Miss Angel did, where you could go and learn. It's a 
place down below yander, a piece. You can drive a cow down there 
and trade it for book learnin', or a shoat, maybe do some work to 
boot. Ma, I jest thought I had to go down yander..." 

He stopped and turned, trying to see her face in the dark. She 
sat so still it bothered his mind. Maybe he wasn't telling it right. 
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He wanted her to know why he wanted words bad enough to steal 
even... 

"I reckon I was crazy, but I'd thought on it so much it 'peared 
all right to do it. I thought to borry old Jers, and when I got book 
learnin' I'd make a lot of cash money and come and pay you back. 
And I aimed to come and book learn the others, that never had no 
chance to find out about words. It would take a right smart spell, 
but I thought I could manage, now Jeems and Coy are big enough to 
help you some." 

(,| He stopped again and put his head down in his hands a- 


i I, | r gainst his knee. He felt little and mean and ornery as 
I almighty sin. Maybe all his life Ma would fault him 
| Hi | for it and she had a right to. That had been an 


awful thing. 

Up on the bank above them a hen squawked. 
By Jingo barked, high and keen. "Quile down 
there,'' Ma said to the dog. She fetched a long 

sigh. "Iain't never had no hankerin' for words." 

It sounded like she was sorry she missed that. 

John Willie raised his head and his voice 

ee choked with the things that beat in his throat. 

"Pears like iffen I don't get me some more words 
I'll jest pintedly die." 

Silence edged between them. After a long time Ma said, 'Iffen 
you was to take the yearlin', reckon you could get any words worth 
mentionin'?" 

John Willie sat up suddenly, then wilted down like a lettuce leaf 
in July. "Miss Angel never said ary word about a yearlin'." 

"I'd let you take Jers ina minit and never say ary word," Ma 
spoke with gentleness, “but you know Tad's kind of dauncy, don't 
eat nothin' much, and him jest eight and spindlin', he needs milk 
to drink. Vi, too. She ain't none too stout. If you was a mind to 
take the yearlin', we could make out all right." 

John Willie got up. 'Ma, do I have a clean shirt?" 

"T arned one yesterday," Ma rose too. "I'll get it, son." 

They went inside, where Ma lit the lamp, then got the shirt, 
neat and folded, out of the clothes press. John Willie took the dirty 
one off, showing how thin he was, with ribs sticking out along his 
sides. Lamplight poured pools of shadow into the hollow below his 
high cheek bones and into the dent between underlip and chin, but 
there was brightness inthe dark eyes beneath the smooth, high fore- 
head. Impatiently he pushed back a lock of brown hair and tucked 
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his shirt tail in. "I was afeard to rummage for a clean one before 
I left. Ididn't want’to wake you up." 

Ma went tothe pie cupboard and got some vittles out. She fetch- 
ed a knife and started slicing cold pork shoulder, wrapped it and 
half a pone of cornbread in a clean towel. There were five biscuits 
in a pan in the oven, so she split and buttered them, spread them 
with blackberry jam and put the whole thing in apaper poke that she 
took from behind the meal barrel. 

"This will stay your stomach some," she said and handed him 
the poke. "You'd better take a rope, John Willie, for that heifer 
might be hard to drive through the towns." rT 

"T'll do that, Ma.'"' He stood looking at her, seeing ae 
the straight thin body, the weathered face that looked 
tired in thedim light. He wanted to put his handout and 
touch her, to let her know howhe felt, but instead he bent 
his head and kicked the bare floor with his toe. 

"They's a pair of shoes in the bottom of the press, 
that belonged to your Pa," Ma saidin alow voice. 'You're 
welcome to wear 'em, if you've a mind." 

There was something warm and good in Ma's eyes 
as she looked at him, almost as if he'd made her proud, 
some way. He thought "If I live to be a hunnerd, I could 
never make it up to her. There ain't ary nother one like 
her. No one else in the world would do this for me." xs 

"I tried the shoes yesterday—they don't... fit." 

He wanted to go and look at the young'uns, Tad and Vi and Bear 
Cat and Jeems and Coy but he couldn't do it. If he did, he couldn't 
leave at all. His eyes were stinging again and his throat was tight 
and aching. 

"I'll go and help you with the heifer,'' Ma said and they went out 
together. In the stable lot, Ma minded Jers while he drove the calf 
out. Ma fetched arope, wound itup so he could slip it over a shoul- 
der and under his arm. Reaching to take it, his hand touched Ma's 
and it came to him that it was a long way down yander and the road 
was farandstrange. He cried out, his voice childish and thin. "Tl 
come back, Ma. I'll come back." 

"I know you will, son," she said in a quiet voice. "When you 
get you a passel of words, you come right back." 

Her hand came out and lay on his shoulder and he stood there, 
feeling the warmth of it in all his body. He peered through the dark 
at her face, stamping it on his mind to comfort him on his long 


journey. 
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"Take keer of yourself, son," she said and let him go. 

This time he did not look back as he drove the calf down the 
lane. Over and above the hurt of leaving Ma and the kids, there was 
a strange freeness in him, something light as duck down. Some- 
where down yander he would find the place where he could get him 
some words. A lot of words. All the words in the books. 

The calf looked so little, trotting along before him, but it would 
grow into acow. And he wasn't afeard any more. Hadn't he found 
words to tell Ma what he wanted? He'd made her understand that 
he wasn't going to beornery and mean, and whenhe got to that place 
down yander, he'd find words to tell them how it was with him. All 
a feller needed was words. END 


PINE MOUNTAIN NATIVITY PLAY is presented each Christmas at Pine Mountain 
Settlement School. Costumes and settings 
are simple. Make it part of your cele- 
bration. Permission to present this play 
is granted with the purchase of 11 copies 
a cccanncnanecavenes eeyawanaede $4.35 


Printed in small booklet form with many 
ink sketches, it makes a fine Christmas 
remembrance. 

With mailing envelope........eeee- $ .40 


Send for free catalogue and samples of 
new Christmas cards 


PENNYWISE PRESS - Maynardville, Tennessee 


TEACHING AID AVAILABLE 


A brief Outline History of Appalachian America by Richard B. 
Drake, Chairman of the Department of History at Berea College, 
is, in Drake's words "a basic document for study...designed to 
draw material together inone place inorder to emancipate the class 
for discussions of interpretations and different approaches to the 
study of Appalachian America."' This 58-page mimeographed his- 
tory is available from the Council for 75¢ plus 3¢ Ky. state tax. 
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RESEARCH 
PROGRESS REPORT: 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN STUDIES 


Dr. Thomas R. Ford 
DIRECTOR OF GENERAL RESEARCH 


The main report of Southern Appalachian Studies is scheduled 
for publication by the University of Kentucky Press in the spring of 
1961. It will be the product of intensive research on some nineteen 
different topics studied byalarge staffof investigators drawn large- 
ly from the seven-state Southern Appalachian Region. Heading the 
research staff is an executive committee composed of Dr. Earl 
Brewer of Emory University, Dr. Thomas Ford of the University 
of Kentucky, Dr. Rupert Vance of the University of North Carolina, 
and Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Vice Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Berea College. 

The two-year study was made possible through a $250,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation. The original grant has been supplement- 
ed by contributions from various religious denominations represent- 
ed on the Board of Directors of Southern Appalachian Studies. The 
supplementary funds were used to support an extensive field study 
of churches and religion in 24 counties and cities of the Region. 
This study, under the direction of Dr. Brewer, exceeds in scope 
that undertaken by Elizabeth R. Hooker in 1930 and includes a re- 
survey of many of the counties reported on in Miss Hooker's book 
Religion in the Highlands. Another unique aspect of the Southern 
Appalachian Studies report will be an analysis of attitude data ob- 
tained from interviews withnearly 1,500 mountain residents during 
the summer of 1958. 

Dr. Weatherford, speaking as Chairman ofthe Board of Direc- 
tors of Southern Appalachian Studies, has repeatedly emphasized 
that this is not to be simply "another mountain survey."' Plans are 
already under way to develop an action program based on the re- 
search findings. In addition, Southern Appalachian Studies is seek- 
ing means to make the main report and supplementary publications 
widely available to all other agencies, groups, and individuals con- 
cerned with improving the welfare of the Southern Appalachian Re- 
gion and its people. 
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FOR THE BEST IN LINEN YARNS 


12 Sizes - from 70/2 .to 1% lea 
28 Colors - plus Natural, Bleached, Grey 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


- IMPORTED - 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


Frederick J. Fawcett, Inc. 


Dept. M. 
129 South Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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# MALL INDUSTRY is one ofthe major hopes for boosting 


the economy of depressed mountain areas. J. Marshall 

Porter (Profits from Poor Land, No.1, 60) explains \ 
an industry featuring low outlay, reasonable profit, ¢ q 
gnd good demand. 


How To Stave Off The Wolf 


by J. Marshall Porter | 


uished wooden barrel is almost a work 
of:.:. Certainly it is the workof master crafts- 
men. It is a w.rk of perfection and precision, 
for if it is not leakproof it is useless. A wooden 
barrel consists of perhaps a hundred pieces, all 
so accurately machined and assembled that it 
makes a strong container to hold valuable fluids. 

Skilled coopers make these barrels, but the 
raw materials must come from wherever good, 
clean, straight grained white oak timber grows. 

No other species of oakis used for barrel staves. 

Stave wood is cut from the thick, straight l 4 
trunks of the trees below the limbs. Rarely is a 
piece of timber used among the limbs for it must 
be free .. knots and the twisted, gnarled spots 
that timber mencall catfaces. However, if there 
is four inches or more of good clean wood on the 
outer hull of large hollowtrees it can be used for 
stave wood. Such trees are useless for ties or 
lumber. 

Stave mills are constantly on the lookout for 
places to locate where there are good supplies of 
white oak, and they stay as long as the timber 
keeps comingin. Milloperators tell methey have 
been in some localities as lon as seven years. 

They aim to locate at a convenient place for 
trucks to get in with wood, and out with staves. 
Local farmers who have wood lots and timber 
tracts supply most of the wood as they can spare 
time from the farm operations. A good pick-up 
truck load will usually bring the cutter fifty dol- 
lars. 

Sometimes it looks like there is an acre of 
wood stacked around the millyard. Farther away 
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in the yard the sawed staves are neatly crib-stacked so the air cah’ 
circulate freely and cure them before they start on their journey 
to the barrel factories. 

The cutting of the white oak for staves is usvally a thinning 
process, for the trees that are marketable are usually scattered. 
Cutting them out carefully makes more room fpr the younger trees. 
The tops and limby parts of the tree go for pulp wood, charcoal 
wood, or stove wood. 

A stave mill is no way near as large as a small saw mill. It 
consists of a sizing saw, which is twocut . aws onone mandrel 
that squares each end of half or quartered piece, »f wood, and makes 
each one exactly the same length. “The wood then goes to the stave 
saw which is a cylindrical saw about the size of ihe barrels the 
staves go to make. The pieces of oak are fed endwise into the re- 
volving cylinder which has sawteeth on its edge. The result is that 
the staves are curved or concaved the shape they are to be in the 
barrels. The sawed stave then goes to a small edging or rip saw 
that an operator puts it through to true the edges up. A short belt 
conveyor carries the finished staves outof the mill. A power plant 
to drive the mill and a sawdust blower are about all that makeup 
the machinery of a stave mill. A rough, three-sided shed is built 
around it for shelter. ; 

These mills are an asset to any community that has the raw 
material. They pay well forthe wood, and give employment to sev- 
eral men around the mill. Then there is hauling for local trucks 
when the staves are ready to be hauled to the factories or railroad 
for shipment. 

The slabs and strips cut from the staves make an immense a- 
mount of fire wood which the mill often gives away, or it canbe had 
for a small cost. The sawdust is very useful as bedding forthe 
local dairy barns. 

The investment for a stave mill would not be out of reach ifa 
company of local timber men or farmers wanted to go into it on 
their own. Operators say that from twelve to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars will buy all the needed equipment, and often it can be bought 
used for quite a bit less. 

Manufacturers of saw mill machinery would be the best ones to 
contact regarding the purchase of stave mill equipment, &ND 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COUNSELOR q) 





THE COUNCIL now provides a Counselor in Community Development whose serv- 
ices are available without charge to any community in the Appalachian 
South that is interested inworking for the greater opportunities which 
a broader economic base will provide. The Community Development 
Counselor is prepared to consult with communities on the following 
basis: 


To help communities to make inventories and evaluations of 
natural, human and economic resources available to them, 


To help communities in planning and organizing a total, 

continuing development program based on community in- 
ventories and involving all resources that can help 
to broaden the economic base of the community, 


To help communities to avail themselves of the 

technical and professional services of Fed- 
eral, State and Private agencies forwh:ch 
community inventories indicate a need, 


Help tocreate, through community or- } \} a 
ganization, a closer relationship J, 
between town and rural people. 


Practically every community in the Appalachian South has some potential 
or need for development in one or more of the following areas: 
Tourist Development 
Indus trial Deve lopment 
Expansion of Existing Industry 
Creation of Community Facilities 
Development of Home-Grown Indus tries 
Supporting and/or developing adult vocational 
programs to train people for industrial work 


For further information, write to: 
MILTON OGLE 


College Box 2000 
Berea, Kentucky 






NOW IS THE TIME, ETC. 


It isnot too early toconsider making your reservations for the 
annual conference of the Council of the Southern Mountains at 
the Mountain ViewHotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, February 7-11. 
Over 400 people are expected toattend thismost important event 
on the Council calendar. Hope you will be one of them. 
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FICTION 





Get a good grip on 
your chair before 
you try to read 
this most un- 

usual tale. 


by Mary Wolcott Wright 


“G’bye, Sherry.” 

Dorrie said it out loud anddidn’t 
care who heard her, to think she 
was crazy. Maybe she was ~or would 
be, with Sherry Ann gone away. 

But there was nobody tohear. The 
door to the house was shut tight, 
and most likely she could have got 
by without anybody seeing her. In 
fact, she did go almost across the 
clearing, but she knew right away 
there wasn’t anyuse. The kid, who- 


ever it was, would come out and fol- 
low after her, would run to catch 
up with her, if not today, then to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow. 
There were strangers in the woods, 
and both she and Sherry knew it. 
And so, when she saw Sherry didn’t 
come with her past the house but 
stopped inthe shadows of the trees, 
she knew it was all over. 

Dorrie felt the blackness burn in- 
side of her. Sure, she’d es 











couldn’t last forever, but to have 
it so sudden and like this—just 
because of some bratty kid she’d 
never even seen nor wanted to see! 
Her mother nodoubt thought she was 
daft, carrying on like that over 
nothing, but her mother didn’t un- 
derstand. 

“Dorrie Lee,” she’d said, all 
cheerful-like at breakfast-time, 
“you know themnew folks what’s just 
moved in down the holler? They was 
askin’ if you’d care about their 
kid walkin’ along with you to school 
today. I told ’em you’d be right 
proud of the company.” 

“With me? I don’t need nobody to 
walk with me!” Dorrie Lee had an- 
swered her. 

“Oh? You never used to like walk- 
in’ alone, as I recall. When your 
brothers was here, you wouldn’t—” 

“They ain’t here now and things 
is different. I don’t want nobody 
taggin’ along after me.” 

“And why not, I’d like to know?” 

“IT just don’t. Who is it any- 
how? Some pesty brat who’ll be talk- 
in’ all the time, or dawdlin’ along 
so’s to make me late? I don’t need 
nobody, and I don’t want nobody!” 

“Well, I’m afeared you’ve got 
somebody, ‘cause I told ’em you 
would, and you cain’t very well go 
walkin’ right by and not take her 
along with you.” 

“T won’t do it!” 

“What’s the matter with you” 

“T’ll push her off the ledge.” 

“You’ll do no such thing.” 

“Then I won’t go to school no 
more!” And she dropped her books 
on the floor with a big smash. 


Her mother was surprised, then 
suspicious. 

“You ain’t meetin’ somebody, are 
you” 


And when Dorrie didn’t answer her 
—“Dorrie Lee, are youmeetin’ some- 
body on your way to school” 

But Dorrie Lee walked out of the 
house and into the woods and down 
the hollow, and when she met Sherry 
she told her about it and Sherry 
didn’t say anything because there 
wasn’t anything to say. So that’s 
how Dorrie happened to be standing 
here now in her neighbor’s door- 
ti waiting—as she was told to 


do— though inside she was black and 
angry and ready to cry. 

Sherry lingered a moment, as if 
she didn’t want to go. But then, 


whispering, “G’bye, Dorrie,” ‘she 
quietly disappeared into the si- 
lence. 


Somebody must have seen Dorrie 
waiting by the fence post—she’d be 
darned if she’d go up and knock— 
because pretty soon the door open- 
ed and the kid came out. 





She was a spindly thing, about 
seven or so, with stringy hair and 
a pasty face, and Dorrie looked at 
her just long enough to say to her- 
self, “Lord God, do I have to walk 
with that” By the big round din- 
ner plates she had for eyes and her 
tight little mouth, Dorrie could 
see it wasn’t any too mich talking 
she was going to have to put up 
with, The thing most likely would- 
n’t say a word all the whole three 
miles to school. 

“Come on, we’re goin’ tobe late,” 
she grumbled and started off down 
the hill. The little girl followed 
close behind her, clattering over 
the rocks in her brand new shoes. 

It’s true, neither one of them 
said a word as they hurried through 
the woods, past the old dead tree 
where the baby bears had been, over 
the rock ledge with its caves that 
only she and Sherry knew about, down 
the gully and across the creek on 
the stones—she heard the kid splash 
where she missed one. Dorrie was 
wondering if Sherry might still be 
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there, running along behind the 
trees, silent and invisible, but 
watching them as they went. She 


didn’t look tosee, nordid she lis- 
ten. Instead she scuffed her feet 
as loud as she could and snatched 
leaves from the branches as_ she 
passed, andher heart saying, “Look 
what I’ve got, Sherry. Look what 
I’ve got tied to my tail!” Once 
she glanced behind her to find out 
why the footsteps weren’t follow- 
ing her, and there the kid was shak- 
ing the pebbles out of her shoes. 
When she sawDorrie looking at her, 
she quickly stuck her foot back in 
and hobbled along without stopping 
to tie the laces. Dorrie didn’t 
wait for her. 

Her mother had asked if she was 
meeting somebody on the way to 
school. What was she to answer? 
“Hit’s Sherry Ann, Ma. Ever’ morn- 
in’ just down past the garden she’s 
waitin’ for me, and we go on to- 
gether all the way as far as the 
river bridge. We talk—about you, 
Ma, and the boys, and things at 
school, and anythin’ I’ve amind to 
say. She listens and she tells me 
tales and picks me flowers out of 
the woods. You should see her, Ma. 
She’s prettier than ever she was 
before, and good to me—real good.” 
Should she tell her mother that? 
And see her mother’s face? 

*Cause the funny thing about it 
was, there wasn’t any Sherry Ann. 
Sherry Ann was dead, four years al- 
ready, come snow time... 


It was a terrible thing, Sherry 
Ann’s getting killed like that, and 
nobody could wonder at Dorrie’s tak- 
ing it sohard. But after the first 
year of hysterics and fevers and 
wandering around with the blankness 
inher eyes, they figured. she’d got 
over it, because one day all of a 
sudden, in she walks out of the 
woods, ascalm andasnatural as you 
please, starts talking about every- 
day things, helps out vith the sup- 
per dishes, does her homework, even 
laughs as children laugh. After 
what they’d been throughwithher, 
they glanced at each other with re- 
lief, because they figured at last 


she’s forgot. 

But youdon’t forget killing your 
sister, and it wasn’t what they 
thought at all. They didn’t know 
that was the day Sherry Ann had come 
back. It happened high up on the 
mountainside near the new trail 
their father had hacked out for them 
right after the accident, so that 
they wouldn’t have to walk through 
the tunnel any more. The boys by 
this time had all gone off working, 
and Dorrie was having to walk to 
school by herself. There was aplace 
she’d found just off the trail, 
where the woods opened up and you 
could look out over the mountains 
way off as far as the Big Ridge, 
and there wasn’t a house in sight 
or a road, just green trees going 
up and down and away into the dis- 
tance, and the sky up above with 
one little bird floating around by 
himself. You could sit and really 
feel lost and lonesome there, and 
all year long she used to do just 
that, sit and stare and maybe let 
goafew tears. She wouldn’t think, 
because thoughts still hurt too 
much, and the memories that came 
were pushed intoajumble, lest she 
start screaming again. Stopping 
there as she did often made her late 
for school, but since she wasn’t 
learning anyhow, the teacher made 
out she didn’t notice. She knew a- 
bout the things that had happened. 

Sometimes Dorrie wondered what 
it was about that particular morn- 
ing. Maybe it had to do with the 
way the sunshine struck the moun- 
tains, making them look all purple 
and warm, or the way the shadows 
of the leaves fell around her. May- 
be there’d been two birds in the 
sky that day, she didn’t remember. 
Or maybe she was just “ready”. Any- 
how, suddenly there was Sherry Ann 
sitting beside her, looking out 
toward the Big Ridge and smiling 
the way she had. There was nothing 
strange or ghosty about it. In fact, 
it was the most natural thing in 
the world. They started talking 
together as though she’dhardly been 
gone—maybe just foralittle visit 
to Aunt Eadie’s across the river. 

She asked about the dogs and how 
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was Pa’sq eumatism, and told about 
the big twck she saw coming across 
the meadou. Her long silky hair was 
tied back the way she always wore 
it, and the only thing different was 
she seemed older and maybe just a 
little bit sad—which youmight ex- 
pect after what she’d been through 
and all—though, to be sure, she 
could still laugh and tease as well 
as ever. Most of all, there was a 
kindness inher eyes when she looked 
at Dorrie, as if she wanted her sis- 
ter to know she’d forgiven her for 
everything that had happened. That, 
of course, eased a whole lot of 
Dorrie’s trouble, and it seemed 
somehow that here was Sherry Ann 
just the way she would have been if 
she had lived—or at least, as Dor- 
rie liked to picture her. 

But Sherry hadn’t lived, She was 
buried up in the graveyard with a 
little gray stone at her head, and 
that’s why Dorrie Lee couldn’t tell 
anybody, couldn’t let anybody know 
who it was she was meeting on her 
way to school. 


A little screech behind her made 
Dorrie suddenly remember she wasn’t 
alone. She looked around and saw 
the kid stuck against a tree, with 
her hands toher mouth and her rab- 
bity eyes staring at the ground. A 
snake was winding through the dirt 
in front of her, but it was only an 
old black one, out sunning himself. 
Dorrie wished it was arattler; then 
the kid could have a real scare, 
and maybe it’d even bite her. She 
kicked some pebbles at it, and the 
creature slithered off into the 
bushes. 

The little girl stepped timidly 
around the place where it had been, 
and Dorrie snapped impatiently, 
“What’s the matter, you lame or some- 
thin’? If you cain’t come on any 
faster, we’re goin’ to be late and 
the teacher’ll take the strap to 
you. See if she don’t.” 

Dorrie walked on twice as fast 
with her long legs, so that the kid 
had to trot and jog and hurry up 
to keep her in sight. 


RARARARARARAAANARAARANEN 


When they came to the fork where 
the new trail branched up over the 
mountain, Dorrie hesitated. The 
old trail by now was pretty well 
grown over, since no one ever went 
that way any more. But Dorrie knew 
it was there and she stopped, and 
the little kid coming around a big 
rock nearly ran into her. 

The old trail ran dow the hill 
to the railroad track, followed a- 
long beside the river and on through 
a long, black tunnel under the moun- 
tain. It used to be a game going 
through the tunnel, when the boys 
were still home and they all walked 
to school together, back before the 
accident. As soon as they got to 
that big black hole, the boys would 
go whooping and hollering into the 
darkness, and you wouldn’t know 
where they disappeared to, because 
everything would go quiet, and your 
heart would be thumping in your 
throat as you came along, stepping 
cautiously over the wooden ties, 
till suddenly they’d all jump out 
at youand you’d pretty near die of 
fright, though after the first time 
you knew it was coming. Or deep in 
the middle there, where you couldn’ t 
see daylight either end and you 
could practically feel the mountain 
sitting on top of you, they’d run 
off and leave you, standing all by 
yourself in the dark, so that you 
couldn’t tell which way was up or 
down, front or back, and only the 
slow drip of water to listen to— 
until suddenly somebody’d guffaw 
and you’d find out you weren’t a- 
lone after all. Or maybe in the 
faint daylight near the end of the 
tunnel you’d stumble over something, 
and there would be your brother ly- 
ing across the track, making like 
he’d been tied there, and moaning 
and groaning and begging you to let 
him loose before the train came a- 
long. 

It was a game Dorrie never quite 
liked playing. She was a good bit 
younger t they were, and though 
she never said anything and tried 
not to cry, if it hadn’t been for 
her sister Sherry taking her by the 
hand and leading her through the 
blackness, it’s likely little Dor- 
rie never would have got to school. 
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She’d been over that old trail 
just once since the day of the ac- 
cident. Jt was about a month or 
two after Sherry had come back, and 
though neither one of them ever spoke 
of the thing that had happened— 
as though it just hadn’t been—on 
this day they somehow got to talk- 
ing about the tunnel. Dorrie Lee 
declared she’d never go near that 
place again, and Sherry asked her 
why not. Dorrie stared at her sis- 
ter and didn’t know what to tell 
her, andso Sherry said there wasn’t 
anything to be afraid of. But Dor- 
rie still swore she wouldn’t gonear 
it, and Sherry said, “Silly, come 
on, I’ll show you. There’s nothin’ 
there now.” So she took Dorrie by 
the hand and led her down the trail 
and along the railroad track and 
right on through the tunnel, and 
though Dorrie could feel the scream- 
ing rise up in her again, though 
the old echoes swirled around her 
head in the darkness till she came 
close to fainting cold away, though 
the sweat and the tears were pour- 
ing out of her by the time they came 
out the other side into the light 
of day, still she letherself be led 
through, and it was the hand of her 
sister that took her. “You see” 
Sherry said, and ever since then 
there’d been no more nightmares, 
and she could walk by that tangled 
turn-off every daywith only a quick 
thought, ahalf-memory that scarce- 
ly hurt at all, as if it were some- 
thing somebody had told her about 
and which had nothing to do with 
her. 

Now Dorrie Lee stopped at this 
place, and she didn’t know where 
the thought came from or what it 
meant, but all at once she turned 
to the kid behind her and said, “I 
reckon we’d better go the old way 
through the tunnel. Hit’s quicker.” 

The little girl stared at her, 
not knowing one way from the other. 

Dorrie shuddered, Yes, They’d go 
through the tunnel, she and this 
spindly-legged, blank-eyed, shadow- 
scared kid, and Sherry wouldn’t be 
with them. Sherry was gone away, 
chased away, back into the shadows, 
and what did this kidcare about it? 
What did she care if Sherry never 


came back again—just long as 
she got walked to sch 1! Well, 
she’d get walked all ight, and 
they’d go through the tunnel—Sher- 
ry’s tunnel—and maybe she wouldn’t 
be wanting toget walked anymore... 

Dorrie pushed her way into the 
tangled underbrush, and if the 
thorns scratched her, she never no- 
ticed. The little girl winced and 
followed after her. 


Coming out on the railroad track, 
Dorrie paused. Through a cleft be- 
tween the mountains the sun was 
shining brightly, throwing long 
shadows behind them and making the 
river sparkle as it bubbled its way 
over the white rocks. A butterfly 
flew up at their coming, and a lit- 
tle green lizard scurried off to 
hide under a stone. Everything was 
quiet. The rails themselves lay 
shiny and still. There w&s no train 
coming. 

“Come on,” she said, leading the 
way and stretching her stride to 
fit the ties, fora while even bal- 
ancing herself along the rails, 
while the little girl stumbled after 
her, with one foot upand the other 
down, either a bit too short ora 
bit too far, stubbing her toe or 
slipping on the stones. 

“You know, there’s a tunnel up 
ahead,” said Dorrie. 





The little girl didn’t answer, 
She stooped to tie her shoe, butas 
Dorrie never stopped, she had to 
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hurry after her, and soon the laces 
were flapping again. Once she walk- 
ed clean out of it, with her bare 
foot in the cinders. 

Coming around a curve, they met 
the mountain rising steep and craggy 
in front of them. The rails "fed 
straight into a round, black gash 
in the rock that looked forall the 
world like some monster’s mouth, 
tobacco-stained andwide open, just 
waiting for them to walk into it 
and get swallowed up. 

“My sister got killed in that tun- 
nel,” 

A tenseness gripped Dorrie’s body 
as she said it, even to its catch- 
ing in her throat. She’d never be- 
fore spoken of that day to anyone. 
What the others knew about it was 
only what the boys had said and the 
way things had looked. But suddenly 
now she wanted to talk about it, to 
tell ag detail of it, to grind 
it into this bug-eyed kid so that 
she’d never forget. 

“You know what happened” she 
persisted. “We was on our way to 
school, my brothers and Sherry and 
me—just like you and me here. We 
was walkin’ through that there hole, 
and the boys was foolin’ around like 
they always did, and we never thought 
nothin’. Well, when we got along 
about half way through, where you 
cain’t see comin’ or goin’, you know 
what? Allatonce there’s this train 
whistlin’. There warn’t supposed 
to be no train through there that 
time of day, but must of been late 
or somethin’, ‘cause there it was 
screechin’ its whistle and rockin’ 
the ground. As soon as they heard 
it, the others they knew what it 
was and they all took off shoutin’, 
‘Look out, the train’s comin’!’ and 
left me standin’ right there in the 
black all by myself. I knew I got 
to run too, but youknow, hit’s hard 
enough gettin’ yourself out of there 
any time of day, and if you’re twist- 
ed around at all, you just don’t 
know which way’s up and which way’s 
down, and [ tell you, I bumped in- 
to the wall and fell onmy face over 
them damn rails—I swear they was 
runnin’ ever’ which way—and [I was 
so scared I couldn’ t donary a thing, 
to save my soul! Just stood there 


like a damn fool. You know?” 

4 The little girl’s eyes were pin- 
ned onDorrie. She should have been 
watching her feet, because she 
stumbled and flopped on her hands 
and knees in the gravel. Dorrie 
never turned around, 

“There Iwas, and that train whis- 
tlin’ and the ground shakin’, and 
me left all by myself in that black 
place, you know what Imean? Well, 
they must of got pretty near into 
the daylight ‘fore Sherry seen I 
wasn’t with ‘em, least that’s how 
I reckon it, ‘cause all t’once I 
heard her voice screamin’ at me from 
way off—sort of hollow-like, you 
know; you ever heard voices in a 
tunnel?” 

Dorrie was talking fast and glar- 
ing straight ahead of her into the 
black hole in the mountain. 

The little girl didn’t answer her. 

“So what happened? When Sherry 
seen I wasn’t with ’em, she come 
runnin’ back to get me, only while 
she was comin’, the train come a- 
long and run right over her...just 
like that... that’s what happened. .” 

Dorrie didn’t say any more. There 
wasn’t any more to say. Besides, 
they were in the tunnel now, and 
she could feel the echoofher sis- 
ter’s screamrising up inher—“Dor- 
rie, stand back, against the wall, 
AGAINST THE” Then the blinding 
light, the sudden crash that would- 
n’t stop, the wind, the smoke, and 
all the world toppling down around 
her. And somewhere in it all, that 
other scream, the screech of brakes, 
the hissing and the clanging—and 
then the silence. 

Suddenly she turned around to the 
kid behind her. The little girl’s 
face was shadowy against the day- 
light, and her eyes were like great 
black cavities. 

“What’s the matter? You scared?” 
And for some reason Dorrie laughed. 

Seeing that kid stumbling along 
with her mouth hanging open and her 
eyes digging through the darkness 
desperately trying to find Dorrie’s 
face, seeing what a small, scared, 
bedraggled scrap of human flesh she 
was with nobody but herself—Dor- 
rie—to cling to in the midst of 
this horrible place, somehow Dorrie 

continued on page 60 
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By Henry B. Comstock 


Today, a groupof NorthCarolina mountain boys are busy carv- 
ing aniche with their jackknives inthe highly competitive toy indus- 
try. They all work in their homes around Beech Creek, a region 
just a whoop and a holler west of Boone, N. C. Their products are 
faithful copies of folk toys that have delighted children of the South- 
ern Appalachians fortwo centuriesor more. Wonderful gadgets are 
these, made of bits of laurel and rhododendron, seasoned hickory, 
red cedar, river cane, and acorn cups. 

The idea of reviving interest in, and a market for, these folk 
toys came from Richard Chase, authority on the folk traditions of 
the Appalachian South. One day Chase wondered if there wasn't 
still a place for such old-time favorites as the gee-haw whimmy- 
diddle, flipperdinger, fly killer, whizzer, and cornstalk fiddle. 
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With encouragement 
from the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild, he 
talked over the idea with 
his nearest neighbors— 
Jack Guy, 31; Sam Ward, 
70; Clint Harmon, 16; Bill 
Stines, 14; Dexter Stines, 
16; Jerry Greene, 13; and 
the Guy and Hicks families. 
Could they turn out these 
toys in quantity, he asked, 
if he helped with patterns 
and found the outlets ? 

Small initial orders, GEE-HAW WHIMMYDIDDLE 
placed by gift shops in the 
Asheville-Great Smoky Mountains National Park area were followed 
quickly by big ones. Visiting youngsters from 50 states were going 
for the toys like corn pone. So were their fathers. Swinging a 
whizzer vigorously, one red-faced tourist puffed: 'They've got the 
wrong name on this one. Back where I come from, we used to call 
it a bullroarer." 

Chase knows better than to argue. A thorough researcher, he's 
found that none of these playthings are peculiar to the Appalachian 
South. The whimmydiddle, for example, has been reported from 
Sweden and China. And a Czechoslovakian book on early Central 
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os a i European toys describes many 
ee ABOVE "FLAT* 


; ; CARVED ON such items. 


/ Yi The important thing is not 
JA a 


f who invented these toys, or what 

f they're called. It's the fact that 
))) xanowoco they are bringing employment to 
one small Southern mountain 
settlement. The profits of Folk 
Toys Industry, Beech Creek, 
N. C., go into the local work 
of the Council of the Southern 
Mountains , an organization ded- 
icated to helping rural families. 

And now, just in case you 
don't know what a whimmydiddle 
is-or a flipperdinger, fly killer, 
bullroarer, or cornstalk fiddle- 
here's a rundown: 

GEE-HAW WHIMMYDID- 
DLE, also called a ziggerboo (Tenn. ), geehaw (Ga. ), hoodoo stick 
(Cherokee Indians), and lie detector (Ohio). In the Folk Toys' ver- 
sion, it's made of rhododendron twigs, stripped to the smooth inner 
bark. Its two parts are a notched stick with a spinner—or whirli- 
gig—pivoted on one end, and a smaller rubbing stick. 

In operating the whimmydiddle, the object is to make the whirl- 
igig spin smoothly to the right (gee), or to the left (haw), seemingly 
at your spoken command. To do this, you must hold both parts 
lightly to produce maximum vibration. This vibration is set up 
when you stroke the rubbing stick rapidly back and forth across the 
notches. If, at the same time, you let the tip of your index finger 
slide along the far side of the notches, the whirligig will twirl un- 
failingly to the right. To reverse its direction, you simply bring 
your thumb to bear on the near side of the notches. With a little 
practice, youcan switch contacts 
so inconspicuously that anyone 
who doesn't know the trick will 
have a hard time guessing why 
the whirligig responds. 

FLIPPERDINGER. This is 
ahollow-reed blower with a plug 
inone end, anda nozzle, made of 
a smaller reed, projecting from (7S@ptwas: 
it just behind the plug. In one 
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model, an acorn cup with its center bored out is cemented over 
the nozzle. In another, a little 'basketball ring" bent from copper 
wire is aligned with the nozzle about three inches above the tip. 
Both models come with a featherweight ball formed from cornstalk 
pith. 

To work the first flipperdinger, you place the pith ball inthe 
acorncup and blow lightly but steadily into the open end of the larg- 
er reed. When done right, the ball rises slowly ina jet stream of 
air, hovers a few inches above the nozzle, and then as you ease off, 
settles back. 

The other flipperdinger is harder to master. Here the pith 
ball has a wire thrust through it—one with a crook in one end. You 
hang the crook over the basketball ring. Then, with plenty of well- 
controlled lung power, you can unhook the ball, lower it through 
the ring, and, finally, blow it back up again and replace the crook 
on the wire. 

FLY KILLER. This potent and fairly accurate little weapon 
could almost be called a one-arm crossbow. It has a barrel made 
of a short elderberry stick with its forward end hollowed out, and 
a long slot cut through its side wall and into this cavity. Near the 
back of the barrel a strip of seasoned hickory is fastened in an an- 
gled notch with a wood screw. The other end of the hickorystrip 
is slimmed down and bent in a permanent bow by soaking. In cock- 
ed position, the pointed tip of the bow is placed in the slot and 
drawn back until it enters a hole in the opposite side of the barrel. 
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This depresses a trigger made ‘rom a sliver of springy wood. 

To load the fly killer, you slip a flat-headed wood shaft into it. 
Pressing the trigger pops the bow tip out of the hole and sends it 

0 a flying forward in the slot, snapping the missile out with enough 

force to shatter a window at 10 paces. 

BULLROARER. Simplest of the toys, the bullroarer (whizzer) 
is a thin cedar paddle attached to a rhododendron handle with a 
doubled length of stout cord. When it's swung incircles through 
the air, it makes anawesome, buzzing sound. A copper-wire swiv- 
el on the handle prevents the cord from winding around the wood. 

CORNSTALK FIDDLE. Not even a tone-deaf Cherokee could 
confuse this with a Stradivarius. But for caterwauls that would 


make a mountain lion lift his eyebrows, you can't beat a two-string 
cornstalk fiddle. Instrument and bow have strips of their bark slit 
in such a way that, with "bridges'' formed of twigs inserted be- 
neath them, they become tensioned bow and fiddle strings. Prop- 
erly rosined before it leaves the Folk Toys Industry workshop, a 
cornstalk fiddle is good for months of ear-piercing screeches. 
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Old -J 


SULPHURED 
APPLES 


by 
Estelle Rizk 


The fragrance of fallwas in 
the air as “Grey Grannie” 
Lizzie Burton prepared to 
make sulphured apples for the ky 
winter. The big old apple , 
trees in the orchard beyond 
the house had ripened in }\\{/ 
the summer sun. Now, it ‘“}# 
was time. aN 

The apples were picked % \ 
and washed, and “Grey Grannie” 
sat quartering and coring them 
into a half-bushel split basket— 
that was as many as she made at one 
time. She did not peel her apples, 
as some of the neighbors did, but 
left the colorful skin on. Either 
way, though, sulphured apples were 
good! 

She had bought a pound 
or twoof thedry sul- 7/7’ 
phur a few days ago at the drug 
store in tow. Sulphur sold for 
fifteen cents a pound now. Back in 
the old days, it had been only a 
nickel. Still, a pound would do 
several batches. When the split 
basket was full, but not rounded, 
she carried it into the yard where 
the oldrain barrel that she’d used 
for years stood ready. 

She put two or three tablespoons 
of the sulphur in a little old tin 
pan in the bottomof the barrel and 
lit it, then she ranasmall pole or 
a broom handle through the two hand- 
les of the split basket and suspended 
it in the barrel. Quickly then, she 
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covered the ieorel with a piece of 
cloth—large enough to completely 
cover the top—then over this she 
put a heavy old quilt. No gnats 
could get into the barrel now, and 
with the heavy quilt on top, the 
sulphur fumes could not escape, but 
would work their way inand through 
the freshapples in the rather loose- 
ly woven old split basket. 

Grey Grannie would leave the ap- 
ples inthe sulphur barrel for from 
two to four hours, peeping a time 
or two in the beginning to be sure 
that the sulphur was burning, while 
she went about her other work. Be- 
fore the time was up, however, she’d 
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have another batch ready to be put 
into the barrel. It would take sev- 
eral days to do the three or four 
bushels of apples that she would 
make up for the winter. 

At the end of the two to four 
hours, Grey Grannie would know that 
the sulphur in the bottom of the 
barrel would have burned out, that 
she could now safely open the bar- 
rel without the fumes taking her 
breath away. She would lift the 
basket out and prepare to start 
another batch. 

The apples would have shrunk a 
lot, sometimes as much as half the 
amount that had gone into the bas- 
ket in the beginning, and would be 
as soft to the touch and as white 
as a tanned doeskin glove. Grey 
Grannie cans her sulphured apples 
by packing them into cleandry jars 
—not crowding them, but just as 
they would go in—and sealing them 
dry to be stored away in the cool- 
ness of the cellar. Some women put 
them into stone jars, a crock, or 
into a big old crockery churn, ty- 
ing a good cloth over them. 

Sulphured apples are just wonder- 
ful fried in bacon grease or ham 
drippings, or they are good in fried 
apple pies, or baked in a double 
crust. To be used, ajar is opened 
or enough is taken out of a stone 
jar or churn for a family serving. 
They are washed two or three times 


You may not be able to get blood from a turnip, 


“GREY GRANNIE™, 


in as many cool waters, then left 
to soak for the day, or overnight. 
Then they are ready to be cooked. 

Sulphuring apples was once a way 
of taking care of anapple crop back 
in the days when other means were 
not possible, and it was a way of 
providing a sweet to finish up a 
meal, Yet sulphured apples are still 
made each fall in this area, with 
the family method being handed down 
from one generation to the next. 


One remembers the tantalizing taste 
of these apples, either fried with 
bacon or ham, or in fried pies, and 
the winter meals of many families 
would not be the same without them. 





AS SHE FS KNOWN TO HER 
GRANDCHILDREN AND HER MORE THAN 50 GREAT 
GRANDCHILDREN, WAS BORN ON THE PIGEON ‘S 
ROOST FORK OF UPPER GARNER CREEK IN BOYD 
COUNTY, KY.,. WHERE SHE LONG AGO LEARNED 
TO MAKE SULPHURED APPLES. 


but you CAN get maple 


syrup from the hickory—a tree whose bark is sweeter than a foxhound’ s! 


SCALYBARK--the tree with a secret 


I shall never forget the first 
time I tasted scalybark hickory 
syrup! Jt was many years ago, and 
I had come from the west to visit 
in Kentucky. My father—whose an- 
cestors were Kentuckians—wanted 
two things brought back tohim, some 
good smoking tobacco for his pipe 
and some maple syrup. 

I got the tobacco, and arranged 
to have a grower ship to my father 
each fall enough hands of the good 


strong tobacco that he loved to 
crumble and smoke inhis pipe. Find- 
ing the maple syrup was something 
else. 

I asked the old lady whohad help- 
ed me find the strong burley about 
the syrup. “Law, child,” she said 
as she puffed away onher clay pipe, 
“maple syrup in these parts is a 
thing of the past.” 

I told her how disappointed my 
father would be. “Needn’t be,” she 








told ne. “We’ll make him some—and 
it’ll be the finest he ever tasted!” 

In wonder, I followed her to an 
old tree near the brook that mean- 
dered through her place, and watched 
as she stripped up the old grey 
layers, or scales, hence its name— 
scalybark hickory.* We took it to 
the well in the yard where she put 
the bark in a large pan and drew a 
bucket of well water to pour over 
ut. 

With a clean, stiff old scrub 
brush, she cleaned each piece of 
bark, laying it to one side as she 
finished. Then she emptied the wa- 
ter, drew another bucket to rinse 
the bark good, and then the third 
bucket of cool well water was pour- 
ed over the bark that she had put 
back into the pan—just covering 
the bark. 

“We'll let this soak all night,” 
she told me then. “You come down 
first thing in the morning and we’ll 
make your Pa some syrup that he’ll 
never know but what it’s fine maple 
syrup.” 

I couldhardly wait until morning, 
yet it was hard for me to believe 
that the bark would make syrup that 
was fit for anything. 

The next morning I helped her drain 
the water from the bark. I[t was a 
darkish brown andeven then had the 
smell of maple. We strained it 
through a cloth to get all of the 
little pieces of bark out. And then 
this old Mrs. Fallon built a fire 
under a big old black kettle that 
was ready and waiting in the back- 
yard. She measured out equal parts 
of the dark hickory-bark water and 
brown sugar—though white may be 
used, she said—into the kettle, 
then settled back in an old chair 
to smoke her pipe, after giving the 
mixture a good stirring to be sure 
that all of the sugar was dissolved. 

“Needn’t watch it for a spell— 
come take a chair. We'll test it 
after it starts boiling.” 

In no time at all, it seemed, it 
was bubbling in the old pot, and 
Granny Fallon pulled some of the 
fire out from under the kettle. 
48 


“Doesn’t take long to make a small 
batch like this, but we’d best let 
it boil slow-like forawhile.” [t 
had reached the right consistency 
of syrup to suit her inabout a half 
hour, and she raked the rest of the 
fire from under the kettle. 

“When it cools down some, we'll 
bottle it,” she said. We put the 
jars I’d brought on a little old 
table near the kettle—her bottling 
table, she called it. Then, when 
the syrup had cooled a bit, we la- 
dled it into the jars. I had to 
taste it! I dippedaspoon into the 
kettle and sipped this wonderfully 
good smelling syrup. It was as Gran- 
ny Fallon had said—the best maple 
syrup I’ve ever tasted! And my fa- 
ther thought it was the real thing. 

Granny Fallon gave me a good-sized 
box of the bark, and often after I 
was home I made syrup from it, us- 
ing a large kettle on my modern 
stove. I made only two cups of the 
hickory water with two cups of su- 
gar at a time. 

In this eastern Kentucky county 
of Carter, where Inow live, I have 
found that several of the country 
folks make not only syrup from the 
scalybark hickory, but also a pal- 
atable and effective cough syrup 
from it. It was to Cy Rtchardson’s 
farm that we went to learn more of 
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this and many other old-time reci- 
pes. For Cy and his wife, Martha, 
are at heart truly of the country 





and cling to the homey recipes of greyish old scaly bark onits thu? 
olden times, even though they are to make syrup and cough remedy for 
college educated and their home is many winters to come. 


» on: 
Standing thereasasentinel close  eccxryaark 1s ACOLLOQUIAL TERM FOR 
to the edge of new ground that Cy THE TREE WHICH YIELDS THE BEST OF 


; THE COMMERCIAL HICKORY NUTS. MORE 
has cleared, neal huge, proud old CORRECTLY, THE TREE #S KNOWN AS THE 


scalybark hickory tree, with enough sHaGBaRK HICKORY. 


(Readers are encouraged to report any instances of hickory nuts found 
growing on sugar maple trees. Kd.) 
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™ A young man who had just received his degree from college rushed out 
4 and said, “Here I am, world, I have my AB.” 

The world replied: “Sit down, son, and I’1l teach you the rest of the 
L- alphabet.” FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE QUARTERLY BULLETIN 
1a. 
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REVIEWS 


Seedtime on the Cumberland by Harriette Simpson Arnow 
Macmillan Company, August, 1960 

449 pp. illus. 

$7.50 

reviewed by D. Warren Lambert 


The first recommendation of Mrs. Arnow's book will be found 
in its opening chapter—an introduction of personal memory marked 
by an empathy with the area which could come only from heredity— 
all told with a poet's sense of the striking and thedeep rooted. Cur- 





iously enough, this is not nostalgia andcertainly not sentimentality, . 
yet she captures here a mood akin to sadness for what is long gone , 
by and lost; not mourned because it is past, but loved and well re- 

membered. The poet's fineness of expression is powerful—this ™ 
reviewer has not recently read anything so poignant as Mrs. Arnow's ; 
passage on the barking of hunting dogs which revived, for her, a be 
childhood dream about ''a fox I'd always known; he ran forever through 

afieldof ripened wheat with a redrose inhis mouth." Asight never M62 


seen onthe Cumberland, perhaps; but this magnificent bit of whimsy 
somehow fully sets the stage, as Kipling's 'For the wind is in the 
palm trees, and the temple bells they say...'' spreads out the whole@)) e 
of the British East before the mind's eye. . 


Mrs. Arnow has not, however, undertaken a personal memoir. 2 
Her book is rather afactual historyof the people of the Cumberland a 


as they were, and in producing it she has filled a gap inthe existing 
library about these mountains. There is, perhaps, a certain change 
of emphasis as the workdevelops, since it begins with afactual re- or 
counting of all the earliest explorations of the Cumberland, and lat- su 
er concerns itself more and more with the details of everyday life st 
among the later settlers, but this will not be found to be adetraction tre 
from the value of the whole. Too much now written elsewhere is 


merely a recounting of deeds, dates and documents, or onthe other col 
hand collections of folkways real and imagined, without a firm his- eve 
torical frame to fit them into context. Through vast researchin ele 
old records, and with afine understanding of the people she is writ- anc 
ing about, the author has produced awork of real value to the student hut 
of thearea. For either historians or novelists dealing with the Cum- ‘= 
berland, it should prove a rich reference book. ))) @ 
The sheer mass of detail about the daily life and times of the ”” “i 
the’ 


early settlers sometimes makes reading slow—for one finds it too 
interesting to skip through lightly. The strong point of her book 
will be found in her final judgment that the Cumberland people were 
nota strange and unique race, setapart from their fellow Americans 
by all sorts of oddities and basic, underlying peculiarities of mind. 
3 would have been welcome to see her give a larger treatment to 
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the particular beliefs and folkways of the Cumberland pioneer from 
the same sensible point of view. 

Those who know the country from personal experience or fam- 

ly remembrance will recognize at once that Mrs. Arnow is asur- 
passing expert on what she treats here. Her book is a happy mar- 
riage of vast research with a healthy general roundness of scope; 
innumerable details, much interesting information, and all told with 
clarity and in places with a genuine poet's touch. 

This book will be interesting reading for at least three groups 
of people—those interested in pioneer America; those who by an- 
cestry are from the Cumberlands and feel a longing to read about 
the roots from which their ancestors sprang; and those who for any 
reason are in searchof a careful and definitive compilation of facts 
about the settlements and the daily life of the Cumberland pioneer. 
It is hard to tell which group will benefit most from Mrs. Arnow's 
book. Certainly none of them will be disappointed with it. One 
might hope that she will now produce a second volume of equal ex- 
cellence carrying the story on through the Nineteenth Century and 
into modern times. 


\ 
))) Brountain Music of Kentucky collected by John Cohen 


Folkways Records 
1233 ¥4,rpm—monaural 
reviewed by Billy Edd Wheeler 


We may appreciate JohnCohen's approach as much as his rec- 
ord, Mountain Music of Kentucky. Anyone who is touchy about the 
subject of mountain people and music, as talked about or miscon- 
strued by outsiders, will thank Mr. Cohen for a sympathetic, ''whole" 
treatment of the music and people he met at Hazard and nearby. 

The ballads on this record are not the smooth versions that 
come back to us from folk singers of the city, and may disappoint 
even a few natives of Appalachia who rarely hear this music in its 
element. It is rough and tumble, it is true, mournful, nasal, earthy 
and in places happy in a restrained, mountain sort of way. It has a 
humor and beauty that may escape the average listener, but not the 
people who love the traditional and understand it for what it is. 





))) @ A small booklet of preface, words to the songs, and photographs 
a 
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ccompany the record. The author-collector took the pictures and 
they are excellent. 
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COUNCIL NEWS } 


WOMAN OF MANY PARTS JOINS COUNCIL 


Starting this fall, the Council of the Sovthern Mountains will 
provide the Appalachian South with a n.ost unusual exhibit in the 
form of a "Talking Transparent Woman," thanks tothe generous ef- 
forts of the Kettering Family Foundation, the Appalachian Fund, 
and the Sigma Phi Gamma International Sorority. This exhibit, a 
five-year project of the Council, will be under the direction of a 
full-time Health Education Consultant, and will be transported by 
truck throughout the region where it will be on display at selected 
points. 

This transparent replicaof a woman is made of plexiglas, con- 
taining lifelike internal organs which light up one byone as she her- 
self describes how they work. She was created by a medical artist 
in Cologne, Germany, and flown to Chicago where she was elabor- 
ately wired for sound. 

Her "performance" is a dramatic introduction to the wonders 
of the human body. 

Tentative plans :call for a trial run of the project in Septembe 
andthe presentation of the exhibit at the fall meeting of the Council 
of the Southern Mountains at Hazel Green, Kentucky, on October 
15th. Everyone is welcome to attend this important meeting. 


COUNCIL WORKS WITH FORD FOUNDATION 


The Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc. , usinga grant of 
$35,000 made available by the Ford Foundation through Berea Col- 
lege, has completed, in Berea, the Second Workshop on the Urban 
Adjustment of Southern Appalachian Migrants. Under the personal 
direction of P. F. Ayer, Council Executive Secretary, a portion of 
this grant is being used to help in the organization and administra- 
tion of workshops for teachers, school administrators, and public 
and private agency officials in seven major American cities: Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh. The school system in eachof these cities has received 
a Ford Foundation grant for projects to improve the education an 
adjustment of students living in depressed areas. The preliminary 
workshops are designed to acquaint teaching personnel with the 
background and the problems of minority groups, whether in-mi- 
grantor longterm residents of suchan area. In addition, the work- 
shops will planthe implementation of the schools' experimental pro- 
ject. The personnel trained at these workshops are expected to 
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reach more effectively into the areas where there are high popula- 
tion density, great transiency, poverty, and low schooling levels. 


: ® SQUIBB DONATES DRUGS FOR COUNCIL DISTRIBUTION 


Once again the Council pays tribute and thanks to the E. R. 
Squibb & Sons company for the following large shipment of import- 
ant medicants to be distributed throughout the Appalachian South to 
areas of need: 


2,000 bottles Mysteclin Pediatric Drops for common infections 
5,000 tubes Rashene 
1,000 bottles Florinef-S Lotion 0.1% 


Requests for these medicants (except the Rashene) will be hon- 
ored only if accompanied by a doctor's authorization. 


COUNCIL HAS FREE PLANNED PARENTHOOD FILM 


A color movie of professional quality and acting has been pro- 
)) duced by the Planned Parenthood Federation of America and a copy 
has been purchased by the Mountain Maternal Health League of Berea, 

This movie is available for community leaders anywhere in the 
Appalachian South free of charge except for the transportation costs. 
It may be secured through the office of the Council of the Southern 
Mountains, College Box 2000, Berea, Kentucky. 

This is a movie of planned parenthood philosophy and presents 
a powerful argument for local organization and activity designed to 
extend the understanding and the practice of planned parenthood. 

It is not a technical movie for those whom we hope to motivate 
and train, but it is an effective message to the leaders of a com- 
munity and a region on behalf of population control. 

The film is 16mm sound and is in color. 


IMPORTANT FALL MEETING 


7 Fall regional meeting of the Council of the Southern Hountains 
1 @ will be held at Hazel Green Academy, Hazel Green, Kentucky, 
4 on October 15th. Everyone interested in bettering the condi- 
tions in the Appalachian South, or in learning more about the 

work of the Council, is invited to attend. 
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BEDTIME STORY 


The Magic River 





by Lillie D. Chaffin 0) e 


Once upon a time there was a Cottontail Rabbit who lived with 
his mother and father and two brothers and sisters in a clump of 
bushes. The family liked the clumpof bushes because it had a good 
supply of bark for food, and it made a fine hiding place from the 
dogs that came into the woods. 

The young rabbits thought playing hide and seek among the 
bushes was great fun. The Cottontail family was happy except for 
Cottontail Rabbit. He felt playing hide and seek was silly, and he 
- was tired of eating bark. He was so unhappy he was miserable. 

He wanted to be a dog! At last he told his mother. Mother 
Cottontail was sorry to hear this, but she wanted her son to be 


os le: 


"Any time a Cottontail is unhappy he goesto the Magic River," 
she told him. 

"The Magic River! What is that?" Cottontail Rabbit asked. 

"Many miles away there is a large river. Anyone who makes 
the long journey returns happy," Mother Cottontail explained. 

"Tell me the way!" Cottontail Rabbit cried. He danced up and 
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down with excitement. 

"The way is hard. You must cross a mountain." 

» € "Mountains are nothing,'' Cottontail Rabbit said. "I will climb 
, a mountain and never be tired. Tell me more." 

"You stand beside the river and makea wish as you turn around. 
Do this twice and then return quickly." 

"Hurrah! I'm gone. Now I'll be happy," Cottontail Rabbit 
cried. 

It was dark and rainy, but he traveled all night, over sharp 
stones and through briars and bushes. The next morning he looked 
down the mountain and saw the Magic River. He hopped faster and 
faster. When he reached the river he was tired, but he could not 
stop to rest. 

He began spinning around and around, faster and faster. How 
many times had Mother Cottontail said he must repeat his wish? 
He couldn't remember. It was two something. Was it twenty-two 
or two hundred two? At last he became dizzy and tumbled into the 
water. The river was cold and swift. Cottontail Rabbit gasped and 

tried to scramble up the slippery 
bank, but he could not. The water 
dragged him downstream, faster and 
faster. Hecaughtatree limb, climbed 
onto it, tried to balance himself, but he 
could not. He landedin the waterwith aplop! 
When he saw a squirrel on the river bank, he 
tried to call for help, but his voice sounded 
strange. Cottontail Rabbit heard a roar, and 
he was suddenly tossed over a waterfall. He 
landed on a bed of rocks on the river bank. 
He got up at once and started home. When he 
called to birds they looked at him and flew 
= away. When he spoke to rabbits he met, they quickly 
disappeared in the woods. Cottontail Rabbit was puzzled. 

His friends had always been friendly. 
Then he remembered his wish. He had wished to be adog, and 
“ j all the animals in the forest were afraid of him. Perhaps his own 
»)l eon’ would hide from him. But he had to go home. His throat 
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was sore, and he could not stop barking. His tail, once a warm, 
soft white ball, was now stiff and bristly. Cottontail Rabbit was 
miserable. Icy tears crept slowly down his cheeks. 

When he came to the door of his home, he knocked softly, and 
stood back, expecting his mother to run when she saw him. 
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“When he spoke to rabbits he met, they quickly disappeared 
in the woods.” 


"You were gone so long Iwas worried. Come in. How are 
you?" she asked with a smile. 

"This bark hurts my throat. I'm tired and sore, and, oh, I'm 
so unhappy!" he cried. 

"Sit down here and rest,'' Mother Cottontail said. 

Father Cottontail brought a bone and gave it to Cottontail Rab- 
bit. He tried to bite it. He was so hungry, but he could not eat the 
bone. 

"I wish—I wish I were just a rabbit again,'' he yawned. 

Mother Cottontail built a fire. When it was crackling cheerfully, 
she said, "Just lie down here a while and make your wish. When 
anyone goes to the Magic River, we always have a fire." 

Cottontail Rabbit went to sleep, and when he awoke, his fur was 
soft and warm, and his tail was a soft white bit of fluff. 

"That was a very good idea of mine. If I hadn't gone to the 
Magic River, I never would have known how good it feels to bea 
soft warm rabbit," he said as he leaped into the air. 

After eating a dish of tender bark, he called to his brothers 
and sisters, "Let's play the great Cottontail game of hide and seek!" 





PICTURE CREDITS 
Cover, 2, 12, 13-17, 18,64—Bob Connor; 41-45—Popular Science 
47,48—Estelle Rizk; 57,58—Middlesboro Daily News 
Drawings: 24, 26, 27,28, 46,54,55,56—Mary Rogers; 59—Janice 
56 Forberg; 35,36, 39,61—Mary Wright 
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TRIBUTE 





Dr. 


Robert L. Kincaid 





13 


There was no eulogy at the funer- 
al of Dr. Robert L. Kincaid. This is 
immediately understandable to those 
that knew this man best—this man whose 
accomplishments in education, news- 
papering and community development 
are directly evident to all in this moun- 
tain region and indirectly throughout the 
United States. Dr. Kincaiddid not be- 
lieve in eulogies—his philosophy was 
that a man should be remembered by 
what he did during his lifetime. 

What is there to remember about 
this man, whose career as an educator 
spanned 36 years at Lincoln Memorial 
University, climaxed by that institu- 
tion's presidency? There are many 
tangibles. Oneis certainly the univer- 
sity, served by Dr. Kincaid as a sec- 
retary, trustee, vice-president and 
president after his graduation in 1915. 
Its increased endowment, enriched 
quality of training, and physical plant 
are the result of tireless trips over the 
entire United States, spurred by a deep 
concern for that institution's future. 

Standing as a testimonial to one of 
its most energetic benefactors is the 
huge new Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park on the outskirts of Middles- 
boro. Since 1926 Dr. Kincaid, desiring 
todo justice to the tremendous histori- 
cal significance of the Cumberland Gap 
area and to provide to this Appalachian 
region a national monument of promi- 
nence, foughtunceasingly for the park's 
creation andthendevelopment. His was 
the spark, the voice, the effort when 
others sometimes grew weary of the 
years and years of trying. 
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Dr. Kincaid laid the principles for 
the operation, both economically and ed- 
itorially, of the Daily News, giving ita a 
respect throughout the area after agree- 
ing to take over its reins in 1923 while 
the paperwas bankrupt. Under his guid- 
ance as editor and general manager, it 
grew in stature, community concern, and 
as a commercial success. 

His books and brochures on the Civil 
War and Abraham Lincoln are in keeping 
with his concern for keeping alive the 
grand lessons of history. (Dr. Kincaid 
is the author of The Wilderness Road and 
Joshua Fry Speed, Abraham Lincoln's 
Most Intimate Friend. ) 

But what of his intangible attributes, 
harvested many times either knowingly 
or unknowingly by those aroundhim? His 
life was a study in simple example. He 
quietly aided student and friend alike, be- 
lieving that everyone must be responsible 
not only to ease the burdens of his friends 
but also those with whom he shares the 
earth. He learned many of the secrets 
of life for whichothers search so strong- 
ly by virtue of his prodigious reading. 
As a young boy in his Union County, Geor- 
gia, home, he lay on the floor with his : 
back toa roaring fire and let the light of 
the flames illuminate the words of wis- 
dom in book after book. 

The passing of Dr. Kincaid is not an 
occasion for mourning. Rather, itis a 
time for thanks for continuing undefined 
enrichment that will live on while humans 
expire and their homes crumble with age. & 
The Sunday after Dr. Kincaid's death 
broke forth witha brilliantly blue sky. It 
was almost as though he'd been given a =& 
salute for a job well done. 














REPRINTED, BYSPECIAL PERMISSION, FROM THE MIDDLESBORO DAILY NEWS, MIDDLESBORO, KY. 
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OCTOBER MAGIC 


m 7 


J. Marshall Porter 





I love these clear, cool, blue October days, 
And pumpkins huddled ‘round the fodder shocks; 
The dying forest swathed in purple haze, 


mo And starlings whirring by in noisy flocks. 
¥ I love the crimson, flaming maple trees 
C That glow as torches on our wooded hills; 
The scent of ripening autumn on the breeze, 
The soft October winds, the sunset chills. 
\ I love red sumac on the slatey banks 
((C{ With crooked branches under scarlet plumes; 


J The birch leaf gold along the mountain’s flanks, 


And summer hornets nests of empty rooms. ff 


A 


I love the frosts that come with early morn, 
And mists that rise to greet the infant day 
» From meadows bordering fields of ripening corn, 
//) While summer slips so silently away. ' 





CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 
niture Factory, you will be saving 
... and serving a worthy cause. 





Standard 
Pulpit Chair 


OUR CHURCH FURNITURE is 
made from strong, native red 
oak, built with loving care 
by our students, and designed 
for long wear, 








Owned and Operated by the 
CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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continued from page 40 
lost the black, burning dread in- 
side of her. Instead she felt all 
wild and tremendous, as if she could 
pull this whole mountain to pieces 
if she’d just reach out her arms. 

She thought of her brothers and 
wondered if maybe that’s how they’d 
felt way back then, when she was 
tagging after them and trying not 
to cry. 

Sticking out her fingers, Dorrie 
suddenly jumped at the kid and said, 
“Whooo! ” 

The little girl stopped dead, and 
Dorrie laughed out loud again—as 
her brothers had laughed at her— 
and she shouted, “Hurry up, glue 
shoes, youwant the teacher to strap 
you?” 

She ran off ahead then, and wait- 
ed, andran a little farther, while 
the kid groped her way into the pitch 
blackness. She was whimpering, and 
Dorrie made noises ather like some 
strange animal. Once she even lay 
down on the track—not for long—so 
that the kid tripped over her, and 
when she jumped up, the kid fell 
down. 

Then Dorrie had the best idea yet. 

Standing still for just a moment 
as if she was listening, sheall at 
once screamed in the little kid’s 
face, “Look out, the train’s com- 
in’!” and taking off through the 
darkness, she ran as fast as her 
feet could find the ground. She ran 
and ran ’till every bone jarred in 
her body and her head spun round in 
circles—almost as if she really 
had heard the whistling and the 
rumbling. It was the way her broth- 
ers had run, and Sherry, and all 
the world, leaving her standing a- 
lone, only this time she was run- 
ning too, and there was nobody going 
to leave her behind any more. When 
the daylight opened up before her 
and she came bursting out into the 
sunshine, with the sparkle of the 
river on one side and the green 
leaves reaching out to her on the 
other, Dorrie’s breath choked in 
her throat and she almost fell down 
on her knees. But pulling herself 
up and glancing behind her, she 
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dodged around the edge of the tun- 
nel, to crouch there hiding, as her 
brothers had crouched so many times, 
waiting for her. 

She listened, and there was no 
sound, 

She waited, and there was no sound 
of quick, frightened feet. 

She frowned, and remembered stand- 
ing alone in the dark with the drip- 
ping water. 

Cupping her hands to her mouth, 
she shouted into the hollowness, 
“Hurry up, glue shoes, the train’s 
comin’, ” 


Just as she said it, Dorrie heard 
a noise in the distance, along low 
whistle that echoed in circles out 
of the blackness in front of her. 
It sounded again, and there was a 
soft throbbing in the rails at her 
feet. 

Dorrie stood up on the track and 
listened. Every muscle in her body 
grew tight, and she forgot all about 
being wild or tremendous or any- 
thing else. She even forgot being 
angry. She just listened. She told 
herself it was the river. It had 
to be the river, for she was only 
teas ing— 

But once again she heard it. It 
wasn’t the river... 

Dorrie clenched her fists, and 
the thoughts came tumbling through 
her head. It was a far-away sound, 
but she knew what it meant, for it 
was the sound of screaming, the 
sound of dying, and she had heard 
it before. She thought of running 
away, so that she wouldn’t hear it 
any more. Or she could hide in the 
bushes and it would go by, and no 
one would know. But her legs would- 
n’t move and she stood fixed where 
she was like the rock of the moun- 
tain. 

Without knowing she did it, she 
found herself whispering Sherry’s 
name, Sherry, her sister, Sherry, 
who always before had come to her 
when the blackness closed around her 
and she didn’t know what to do. 

But Sherry was gone, dead, cold 
in the ground... 
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Suddenly, in the throbbing of her 
heart, Dorrie knew it wasn’t true. 
Sherry wasn’t dead. Sherry was 
right here, deep inside of her, a- 
live as she’d ever been. She was 
here, inside, alive as Dorrie her- 
self lived—and she was telling Dor- 
rie just exactly what she had to 

Somewhere in there a little girl 
was standing where she had been left, 
alone in the dark, not knowing up 
from down, nor whichway to go, just 
standing like a damn fool. And the 
train coming. 

“Don’t you remember, Dorrie?... 

Suddenly, Dorrie Lee was running 
back into that tunnel. Though the 
cross tiles rose up to trip her and 
the stones scattered under her feet, 
she ran faster than she had ever 
run before, andshe felt the lining 
of her throat being ripped out by 
her own voice: “Stand back, against 
the wall, AGAINST THE WALL!” 

It occurred to her, she didn’t 


; * even know the kid’s name. 





The light reflected around acurve 
before it blinded her, and Dorrie 
saw the small shape standing there, 
silhouetted, with its straggly hair 
and narrow shoulders, like a shadow, 
or a ghost. 

“Back, BACK!” she screamed again, 
and there was the thud of bodies a- 
gainst rock, the burst of light, 
the sudden crash that wouldn’t stop; 
the wind, the smoke, the toppling 
earth—then the beat of wheels over 
and over and over again—as Dorrie 
stood withher eyes closed, her back 





pressed against the hard wall, and 
pinned under one of her out-stretch- 
ed arms, the trembling body of a 
small girl. 

It was a long train, but in time 
the roaring ceased, the rumbling 
grew faint, and there was silence. 

Only the slow drip of water touch- 
ed their ears. 

Dorrie dropped her arms and stood 
away from the wall. She could feel 
the little girl move as she did, 
and she heard the faint catch of a 
choked sob. [t was quite a while 
before either one spoke. 

Then Dorrie let go the breath trap- 
ped inside of her and said very 
quietly, “There shouldn’t of been 
no train this time of day. Must of 
been late or somethin’... You all 
right?... Here, where are you?” 

She felt around in the dark and 
touched the little girl’s arm. 

“You know what? We won’t go this 
way no more. We’ll go thenew trail 
over the hill. If we start early 
enough [’ll even show youa special 
place in the woods, aplace you can 
look out over all the mountains, as 
far off as the Big Ridge. Would 
you like that?” 

Maybe the little girl nodded. Dor- 
rie couldn’t tell. 

“Say... What’s your name?“ 

“Ruthie,” the little girl murmur- 
ed. It was the first word she’d 
spoken all day. 

Dorrie didn’t say anything for a 
moment. Then, remembering, “Come 


on, Ruthie, we’d better be gettin’ 
out of here.” 

And taking the little girl’s hand, 
Dorrie Lee led her quickly out of 
the tunnel. END 





COUNCIL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 





Pittman Community Center, Sevierville, Tennessee: Trained nurse needed. t 
Write Robert F. Thomas, M.D,, Superintendent. 


YWCA, Dayton, Ohio: Needs staff worker for their East Dayton Project. 
Would prefer training in field of social work, but must have someone 
with at least a bachelor’s degree and some experience. Good pay and 
interesting work. Write Miss Ida R. Schwind, Executive Director, 
YWCA, Dayton 2, Qhio. 


Blue Ridge School, St. George, Greene County, Virginia: Houseparents for 
smaller boys’ dormitory; either couple or lady. Position provides 
room and board and about $150.00 per month. Also needed: teachers 
of 7th and 8th grade-mathematics, geography and English. Room and 
board and about $200.00 per month. Write Willits D. Ansel, Head- 
master. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


General work: Couple at dude ranch in Wyoming would like to return to Ken- 
tucky mountains. Woman is now head cook at ranch (but is not seeking 
this type work), gardener, sews, works with ceramics and oils. Hus- 
band is handy man, milks, feeds stock, mows lawn, etc. Would like 
work with settlement school in mountains. Write Mrs. C. H. Lumley, 
Moose Head Ranch, Jackson Hole, Elk, Wyoming. 





Teaching: Retired teacher, also in Wyoming, would like to teach one year 
free of charge at same settlement school as the Lumleys. Write Mrs. 
Alma Wise, Moose Head Ranch, Jackson Hole, Elk, Wyoming. 


Teaching: Position desired in southern mountains. Is teaching 7th grade 
school this year, but would like future work in settlement school. 
Husband is retired professor. Couple would like housing and food 
and small stipend for teaching in mountains. Write Mrs. J. Donald 
Watson, 6519 41st Avenue, University Park, Maryland, 


Teaching: Instructor, vocational agriculture, wishes position in mountain 
area. For 32 years associate professor State University of New York, 
teaching subjects basic to production and marketing of milk. Write 
D..H.. Brooks, 1905 Midland Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


Scholarships 


Last fall Mountain Life & Work announced the availabili ty 
of a scholarship list. The many requests that followed have 
encouraged the Council tocontinue this service. Consequently, 
a revised edition of this list isnow in preparation and wil] 
be available shortly. 

If you know of anyone who is being denied a college educa- 
tion because ofa lack of knowledge of the many aids available, 
please send for this list. 

Simply mail a postal card to: 

COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 
COLLEGE BOX 2000-~BEREA, KENTUCKY 
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FALL EVENTS IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIALAND 









Sept. 23-25 
Highlander Folk School Workshop 
“Services and Communication” 
Highlander Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tennessee 


Oct. 11-12 
Plum Nelly Clothesline Art Show 
New Salem Community on Lookout 
Mountain between Trenton, Ga. and 
Lafayette, Ga. on State Highway 
143 


Sept. 30 - Oct. 2 


Adult Folk Festival Oct. 15 


Levi Jackson State Park, London, 
Kentucky. Write Ethel Capps, Box 
287, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Oct. 1-9 


PresSwap and Swap Shop 

Square dancers meet, swap ideas 
and have fun. Write toMr. Jack 
A’Hearn, Fontana Village, N.C.. 


Oct. 3-15 


Craft Course 

Round and low relief woodcarving, 
woodworking, weaving, Christmas 
decorations. For details, write 
Georg Bidstrup, Director, Camp- 
bell Folk School, Brasstown, N.C.. 


Regional Meeting of the Council 
of the Southern Mountains. You 
are urged to attend this impor- 
tant conference at Hazel Green 
Academy, Hazel Green, Kentucky 


Oct. 18-22 


Famous Annual Craftsman’s Fair 
of the Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


Oct. 28-30 


Recreation Course in American 
Squares and Contras, Folk Sing- 
ing, English and Danish Country 
Dancing, etc. Write to Georg 
Bidstrup, Dir. John C. Campbell 
























Folk School, Brasstown, N.C.. 
Oct. 4-8 
Picturesque 43rd Annual Cherokee 
Indian Fair tobe held at Chero- 
kee, North Carolina 


HAND TALKING CHART AVAILABLE 


Aphasic: a person who has lost the power to use or understand speech due 
to brain lesion or, sometimes, functional or emotional disturbance. 


Nov. 6-7 
Harvest Festival at famous Ren- 
fro Valley, Kentucky. U.S.25 


Dr. Hamilton Cameron of New York City suffered a stroke in 1943 after 
which he discovered he was absolutely without the power of speech; he 
had no way to ask for the things he wanted. In his first four weeks, 
while in the hospital, hevisualized and devised twenty hand signs. 
It was two and one-half years later before he was able to express 
himself orally and have an artist make the drawings. 


His system enables stroke victims affected by “complete” 
aphasia (both oral and visual) to communicate with those 
around them, thus making their wishes and basic needs 
known by hand-signs, using only ONE hand. By the use 
of charts, Dr. Cameron’s method can be used in all 
speechless cases where the teaching of a compli- 
cated hand-sign language is impractical or im 
possible. 


Complete details on this system and the 
prices of wall charts may be had by 
writing to Hamilton Cameron,M.D,, 601 
Ww. 10th st., Suite3ll, New York 25. 







THE COUNCIL OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, 
INC., works to share 
the best traditions 


and human resources 


f ee of the Appalachian 
a: South with the rest 


; , of the nation. It 

. 7 4 also seeks to help 

rf . meet some of the so- 
y 


7 cial, educational, 


23 
spiritual, and cul- 
ae | ° 


’ tural needs pecul- 
rand vice versa ! xy iar to this mountain 

z territory. It works 
through and with the 


schools, churches, 


YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE ON. THESE BASES: 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP $ 1.50 
ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 3.00 to $ 4.00 
SUPPORTING MEMBERSHIP 5.00 to 24.00 other institutions, 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 25.00 or more and by means of sin- 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 or more 


medical centers and 


cere and able indi- 
SuBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK INCLUDED IN viduals both in and 
ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
Send check or money order, care of this magazine, 
to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky. 


outside the area. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WoRK, $1.00 PER YEAR 








For Members: 


Our records indicate that 
your subscription and/or 
membership has expired a 

indicated. We are contin- 
uing to send you current 
issues in the belief that 
you do not wish us todrop 





corner is 
NOT turned you from our membership. 


up, you are ’ ‘ ’ May we hear from you? 
up to date. 








